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FIELD STUDIES of lightning 
by General Electric use the 
Empire State Building as a 
laboratory. Knowledge gained 
from these and from... 





LABORATORY BOLTS—the 
most powerful ever produced 

aid G-E engineers in develop- 
ing better and lower-cost pro- 
tective equipment. 





G-E LIGHTNING LABORA- 
TOR Y—world’s largest—is 
new center for continuing 
lightning research. 


‘Tamed’ lightning helps to write its brother’s story. . . 


IGHTNING—when you consider it in terms of 
microseconds—is not nearly so impetuous as 
summer storms might indicate. Before loosing its 
charge, for instance, it sends down advance “‘stream- 
ers’’ to plot out the easiest path and makes sure that 
the earth sends up other streamers to meet it. In its 
downward course it may hesitate forty times and more 
before deciding on its next step. .. 

Some strokes are extremely slow, building up and 
releasing their charges in a tenth of a second rather 
than the usual millionth. They produce no thunder. .. 

More than 95% of our lightning comes from nega- 
tively charged clouds. .. 

Facts like these are part of the working knowledge 
of the engineers in General Electric’s High Voltage 
Engineering Laboratory in Pittsfield, Mass. It’s their 


job to develop lower-cost equipment that will better 
withstand lightning and that will better protect elec- 
tric service against it. 

To aid these specialists, General Electric recently 
equipped them with a new laboratory, the world’s 
largest lightning center. One of the main tools: the 
most powerful man-made lightning ever produced, 
rivalling the force of natural bolts, adding further to 
our knowledge of this ‘weapon of the gods.” 

By emphasizing research and creative thinking, by 
encouraging fertile minds to follow their own imagi- 
native bent, and by implementing their work with the 
best available facilities, General Electric remains ‘‘a 
place where interesting things are happening,” and 
stays in the forefront of scientific and engineering 
development. 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 
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This Month 


OncE again the 
October JOURNAL 
cover is an adap- 
tation of the 
American Educa- 
tion Week poster. 
The teacher and 
pupils whose pic- 
tures are used on 
the poster also 
appear as charac- 
ters in the AEW 
Making Democracy Work. 


AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 
WEEK 


, November 


movie trailer, 


THe National Education Association 
joins with leaders the country over in pay- 
ing homage to John Dewey on his nine- 
tieth birthday. Dr. Dewey is a Life Mem- 
ber and Honorary President of the NEA. 
See page 528. 


“THe School Fire Drill” on page 508 is 
presented with the hope that schools will 
be able to make special use of it during 
Fire Prevention Week, October 9-15. 


For the first time, the story of the NEA 
has been told on the screen in color. You 
and the NEA is the title of a 35mm slide- 
film, available from the Association. The 
pictorial centerspread has borrowed some 
of the illustrations from the film. 


Next Month 
A PICTORIAL feature of which we are ex- 
ceptionally proud has been prepared for 
‘THE JOURNAL under the direction of Laura 
Zirbes of Ohio State University, It por- 
trays the continuity of social learnings in 
the elementary school. 


WittiaAmM N. McGowan gives practical 


suggestions for teaching highschool stu- 
dents about aviation and the air age. 


Do TEACHERS have the right and the ob- 
ligation to perform all the duties of citi- 
zenship? Cyrus C. Perry discusses this 
question in an article based on an NEA 
Defense Commission case, 


SPECIAI 


REGULAR 


Contents for OCTOBER 19 


Number 7? 


Volume 38 


LDITORIALS 


First Things First. .  . 


The Editor’s Page one ae ee 


ARTICLES 


Is Your School Health Program Effective? 
A blueprint and measuring stick 


The Roadblock to Federal Aid . 


R - «+ NEA Legislative Commission 
The present situation in the 


8ist Congress 


Leadership + Unity = Success. . . . ~ «= . Gladys Lomax 
A public-school system with an enviable record 


Sense of Security hc . - « »« Harold G. 
How you can help your pupils gain it 


When Leaders Met .... . ; 
At the NEA Institute of Organization ‘Leadership 


Shane 


m Cnet Pee 4g el et ws Mrs. John E, Hayes 
“Pulling at the same end of the rope” 

The Community College... 
A junior college opens its doors + w ide 


John W. Harbeson 


Our People . . . ee eee 


Harold Benjamin 
Peace depends on a universal attitude of oneness 


Rural Kindergarten . . . . «. Catharine Riordan Farrington 
Five-year-olds in a one-room rural school 


The School Fire Drill “Sa vane eek | RS | gh me 


A pictorial description of good drill procedure 


Achievements in State Educational Legislation . NEA Research Division 
Brief state reports show educational progress 


Freedom Is a Sometime Thing . .  . 
Academic freedom and loyalty oaths 


Milson ¢ 


. Raver 


Five Years After .. 


- « Will French 
Have the highschools we oe hoped ‘for ‘mate riali ed? 


A Variety of Helps ae ee ee ee 
Available American Education Week materials 


You and the NEA es 


Association activ ties and ashioe ve mente 


Agnes Samuelson 


a picture story 


The Public and the Elementary School .. 


. Clayton D. Hutchins 
How to plan for successful public relations 


Setting the Stage’... 
Teaching geography in relation to history 


. «. Clyde F. Kohn 


Tribute to John Dewey . “ . Mildred Sandison Fenner 
NEA honors leader on his ninetioth birthday 


Local Association Projects Pay Off . . . Clive M. Warner 
How one local strengthens its teachers and community 


As Teachers See Them . . ... . 


Constructive suggestions for odministreters 


Robert Hoppock 


The Arts Have Arrived in International Relations 


- Vanett Lawler 
They aid in creating world understanding 


FEATURES 


News and Trends . . . . 483 
Our Readers Write . . . 486 
Focus on Education . . . 523 
The NEA and Its Departments 532 
Books Are More Than Books . 538 


PM. s+ 0» tet, 


Free and Inexpensive .. 
NEA Journal Scrapbook . 
Idea Exchange. . . . 
From the Four Corners ,. 


SS er ee 


The articles herein printed are the expressions of the writers and 
not a statement of policy of the Association unless set by resolution. 
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TIPS FOR 
TEACHERS 










Chuck your antediluvian wall 
charts as so many teachers 
have done. The best idea in 
reading readiness is in two 
big, beautiful, meaningful 
books—one with just pic- 
tures and one with pictures 
and 52 basic words. Both 
are woven around the char- 
acters created for EASY GROWTH IN 
READING. 





















Sooner or later every one of your pupils 
must know something about insurance, 
social security, instalment buying, taxes, 
savings, or investments. To give them this 
“know-how” you teach the kind of prac- 
tical mathematics that helps in everyday 
life. Where can you find it? In Dr. Gross- 
nickle’s new GENERAL MATHE- 
MATICS which offers 3790 problems with 
social applications; 1667 of them compu- 
tational; and 2123, thought type. 
















“Who is Admiral Byrd?” If your pupils 
want to know, they have available a single 
inexpensive source of simple reference. In 
THE WINSTON DICTIONARY FOR 
SCHOOLS, names of famous persons, in- 
cluded right in the main word list, have 
been selected for (1) general importance 
(2) special interest to boys and girls and 
(3) relation to the curriculum. Write for 
school dictionary analysis. 










































A strip of forest land extends across North 
America, Europe, and Asia. Inhabitants of 
this strip, although in three different con- 
tinents, have many characteristics in com- 
mon. You can easily explain this 
geographic feature to your class if you use 
NEIGHBORS AROUND THE WORLD 
inOUR NEIGHBORS GEOGRAPHIES. 
In this text, there are 22 pages, each de- 
voted to a two-color, pole-centered map 
showing the location and extension of the 
region being discussed and a photograph 
portraying the main activity or character- 
istic of the region. 

October is the month to furbish your li- 
brary in preparation for Book Week. The 
WINSTON PRICE LIST, pp. 20-24, gives 
you our leading library titles. For com- 
plete description, ask for library booklet. 


ADVENTURES IN 
READING—a three- 
book series for Grades 7, 
8,9—-solves the prevalent 
problem of where to ob- 
tain material with teen- 
age interest but sub- 
grade difficulty. 


WINSTO 
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This book just published 
analyzes and discusses the 


public relations program 










| from the viewpoint of the 
principal, children, teachers, 
parents, community agencies, 
public, the curriculum and 
also 


the administration. It 

























includes a comprehensive 
will 


help you to analyze the ex- 


evaluation technic that 
isting public relations pro- 


gram for any specific ele- 


mentary school. 


The preceding Yearbook, 
published in 1948, was an ex- 
cellent report on the status of 
the elementary-school princi- 
As 


successor, the Editorial Com- 


palship. the immediate 


mittee desired to have the 










1949 Yearbook to be one that 
would serve as a key to an 
improving program of ele- 
for the 


mentary education 








children of the Nation. 
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NEWS and TRENDS 


& Final World Tour broadcast of America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air will be from Washington, D. C., on Tuesday, 
October 18, at 8:30 p.M., EST. The broadcast will be carried 
by 265 stations of the American Broadcasting Company. 





Speakers will be Althea K. Hottel, dean of women at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and president of the American 
Association of University Women; Brooks Emeny, president 
of the Foreign Policy Association; Chester $. Williams, who 
was given leave from his post at the United Nations to or- 
ganize and direct the World Tour Seminars; and another yet 
to be announced. George V. Denny, Jr., president of Town 
Hall, Inc., will be moderator. 


The National Education Association was represented in 
the "Round the World Town Hall Seminar by Willard E. 
Givens, Executive Secretary of the Association. He was one 
of 27 American leaders selected to participate in sessions of 
the Town Meeting in leading cities around the world. 


& Teachers and other local and state employes were omitted 
from the federal Social Security Act in 1935. Since that time, 
efforts by various groups to extend social-security benefits 
have not made much progress in Congress. 


The Ways and Means Committee of the House reported 
out HR6O000 in August. It may receive early attention when 
the House reconvenes. The bill proposes to amend the original 
act so as to liberalize retirement benefits fe.g., maximum 
raised from $85 to $150] and to provide new disability 
benefits. 


Of special concern to public-school teachers is the pro- 
posal to authorize the Social Security Board to enter into con- 
tracts with state governments covering public employes. No 
contract would be possible for employes of existing state and 
local retirement systems unless at least two-thirds of these 
employes in a written referendum are in favor of inclusion. 


Those in private schools and colleges and employes of 
nonprofit institutions could be placed under social security 
by their employers. Regular deductions from salary would 
then be mandatory upon employes but not on employers 
[where employers did not pay their share, the benefits would 
be cut in half]. 


At Boston, the NEA Representative Assembly voted that 
“all school district employes shall continue to be omitted 
from federal social security.’” Many delegates felt that open- 
ing the way to social security would result in the curtailment, 
if not the destruction, of their existing state and local retire- 
ment systems. 


®& State and local association leaders and school officials 
may obtain an early showing of The Fight for Better Schools, 
current March-of-Time film, by conferring at once with their 
local 20th Century-Fox theater managers. A typical March- 
of-Time film, it shows what citizens are doing to improve 
their schools. [See page 523.] 


& Source of the recent flood of anonymous letters [see 
page 324, May JOURNAL] sent to various teachers colleges 
thruout the country urging students to give up the profession 
and ridiculing teachers has been found, according to a spokes- 
man for the chief postal inspector in Washington, D. C. 


The official would not disclose the identity of the writer or 
writers, but did say that as far as the Post Office Department 
investigation showed, no communist organization was in- 
volved in the distribution. 
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& The University of Texas Medical School at Galveston 
had its first Negro stvdent in September, altho he is actually 
enrolled at the Texas State University for Negroes. 


The student is Herman A. Barnett, 23 years old, World 
War II fighter pilot. He will continue to attend classes at the 
Galveston school until a medical school has been established 
at the Texas State University. 


Mr. Barnett attends classes under a contract signed between 
the University of Texas and the Negro university to offer 
training in the graduate fields. 


“Countless people in America have had their inter- 
ests advanced by the international programs of UNESCO,” 
said George D. Stoddard, who succeeds Milton S. Eisenhower 
as chairman of the National Commission on UNESCO. 


“Teachers, for example, at all levels from the nursery school 
to the university, have played a leading part in the formation 
and growth of this group. They should be called upon to 
exert an ever-increasing influence. The main difficulty is not 
in ideas, but in barriers to the free flow of ideas. 


“If the peace can be maintained for a decade, UNESCO 
and its sister agencies in the UN should be the means of ex 
tending it thru the slow but deepseated process of basic under- 
standing among all peoples.” 


& The State University of Iowa has completed a survey 
which revealed that 45% of the adults in the state still want 
to go to school to learn more about current affairs, ‘family 
living problems, their personalities, and their government. 


Subjects holding least interest for adults were chemistry, 
welding, geology, physics, astronomy, contract bridge, botany, 
parliamentary law, drawing, and accounting. 


& Vernon Dameron, executive secretary of the NEA De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Education since 1945, announced 
his resignation at the Boston meeting of the department, effec- 
tive September 15, 1949, in order to return to Harvard to 
complete his doctoral research. 


The department passed a resolution commending Mr. 
Dameron for his splendid contribution to its growth and 
expressing appreciation for his efforts in furthering its success. 


& Tulane University psychologists have devised a picture 
vocabulary test to examine intelligence of children who 
are verbally or muscularly handicapped. The test is easy to 
take, simple to give, and lasts only 10 to 15 minutes. 


The examination requires only a single response to each 
question. The child is shown a set of drawings. He answers 
questions asked him by indicating the proper sketch ; by point- 
ing, if he has hand control ; or by a nod or sound. 


Thus, the intelligence of a spastic child or a stutterer can 
be more accurately determined than if he were to verbalize. 
Capacities of individuals ranging from a two-year-old to a 
mentally superior adult can be rated. 


& Colleges and universities were urged to recognize ex- 
cellency of teaching as a basic factor in the promotion and 
advancement of teaching personnel by resolution of the NEA 
Department of Higher Education at its annual meeting in 
Chicago last spring. 


& To speed the acceptance of new ideas and practices 
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in American schools, an organization known as the Asso- 
ciated Public-School Systems has been formed, with Paul R. 
Mort, of Columbia University, as general secretary. 


Comprised of school systems in small towns and large cities 
ranging geographically from California to Connecticut, each 
member of the organization plans to set up a system of report- 
ing of new practices and ideas. 


These will be published in a “know-how” bulletin, to be 
issued three times a year for faculty and lay public afhliated 
with pub »lic-school systems. 


& A state-senate resolution praising California teachers 
for their leadership promoting the ideals of democracy 
was presented to Arthur F. Corey, executive secretary of the 
California Teachers Association, by the lieutenant-governor 
of California, Goodwin J. Knight. 


“The teaching profession is acutely aware of the vital role 
it plays in aatiilias in youth a devotion to the traditional 
freedoms and democratic principles,”’ declared State Senator 
Nelson S. Dilworth, in connection with the presentation. 


& “Gifted children who are permitted to ‘skip’ grades in 
their elementary education later encounter a difficult problem 
of adjustment when they get to highschool and college,” says 
Irving Lorge, professor of education at Teachers College 
Columbia U niversity. He bases his findings on a survey of ¢ 

special group of adults who had been asked to evaluate, in 
terms of their own experience, their attitudes on the educa- 
tion they received as gifted children. From his survey, Dr. 
Lorge concludes: 


Acceleration by skipping (or double promotion) should, 
wherever possible, be avoided in favor of some form of en- 
riched program. 


Skipping should never bring an intellectually gifted child 
to highschool more than two years in advance of his chron- 
ological age group. 


Enriched courses of study may require some form of segre- 
gation of the intellectually gifted for intellectual activities, 
but segregation should not extend to nonintellectual activi- 
ties, nor should it be at the expense of realistic, down-to- 
earth contacts and relationships. 


Gifted children need instruction in the basic skills, and 
in the development of good habits of study, regardless of the 
apparent facility with which they learn. 

These children should be encouraged to develop habits 
of selfdiscipline for the attainment of goals, regardless of the 
apparent scope of their interests. 

Guidance of the gifted child is of great importance—par- 
ticularly social guidance and vocational guidance (and place- 
ment opportunities) later. 


The teacher of the gifted child must be intellectually, edu- 
cationally, and socially fitted to teach him. 


Intellectually gifted children make adequate or superior 
adjustment as adults. 


& The first group of United States students assigned to 
British universities under the Fulbright Act left for Great 
Britain in September. They are 85 out of 125 students going 
to the United Kingdom under US government scholarships 
won in national competition. 

Under the Fulbright program, part of the money derived 
from the sale of war-surplus materials overseas has been set 
aside for educational exchange purposes. 


Begun in some countries last year, the program is expected 
to include 20 nations eventually, according to the Institute 
of International Education. The institute makes the pre- 
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liminary selection of graduate students applying for the 
awards, 


> Twenty-five American students have received French 
government fellowships for a year of study in France. The 
fellow ships provide free tuition at a university in France and 
a monthly stipend for living costs during the academic year. 


» A new phase in Australian aid to Asia opened with the 
arrival at Sydney of 13 Asian students to take up graduate 
and postgraduate work at Australian universities and technical 
colleges. The Australian policy sponsoring this new aid sys- 
tem stems from the work of the United Nation's Economic 


Commission for Asia and the Far East, of which Australia 
is a member. 


> The average length of life of the people of the. US 

nearly two years above the level reached in the three years 
just before the war, according to figures compiled by the 
National Office of Vital Statistics of the Public Health Service. 


White women, on the average, live longer than any other 
single group, leading white men by more than five years. 


Average life expectancy for white women at birth is 70.6 
years, while the average for men is 65.2 years. 


& The classroom is being taken directly to the homes, 
or even to the bedsides of handicapped children who are 
unable to go to school. This is made possible by an inter- 
communication service linking schools and homes offered by 
telephone companies associated with the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 


Equipment consists of a portable classroom ¢ we contain- 
ing a combination speaker-microphone and a separate am- 
plifier, both located in the school. For the home-confined 
student, there is a cabinet with a combined amplifier and 
speaker-microphone equipped with a ‘‘listen-talk” switch and 
volume control. 


When the switch is on “listen,” the ‘“‘shut-in’’ student can 
hear the voice of his teacher at school, the recitations of other 
students there, and even the rustle of paper and the squeak 
of chalk on the blackboard. When called upon to recite, the 
child at home flips the switch to “‘talk’’ and his voice is 
carried to his classroom. 


The portable school cabinet can be moved with the class 
and plugged in where needed. School and home units are 
connected by utilizing the wires of the regular home 
telephones. 


& The officers and directors of the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers have voted that the wes 
structure for education is regarded by them as a most crucia 

issue during the months immediately ahead. According to 
Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the council, they have 
asked the President to preserve the present autonomy of the 
US Office of Education in any new reorganization plan to be 
submitted to Congress. They will exert every effort to induce 
Congress to defeat any plan which does not leave at least the 
existing degree of professional independence in the federal 
education agency. 


» In New Jersey, children who follow the harvest season 
with their parents ended the third summer session of their 
Migrant School. 


The school opened July 20 and ended August 25. While the 
older folks picked potatoes, peaches, and Jersey tomatoes, 
the children studied reading, writing, arithmetic, and “ways 
of living.” Sponsor of the school was State Migrant Labor 
Commission in cooperation with State Department of Edu- 
cation. 
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How to Encourage 
Your Students to Read 
and Own Good Books 


(Books selected by children for children in kindergarten—6th grade) 


You are invited to participate in a program to encourage 
your students to build their own libraries of worthwhile 
literature at minimum cost. 

Through this program, you can offer your pupils a monthly 
selection of reasonably-priced books on different reading 
levels . books that are sure to appeal to them since they 
are selected by a jury of hundreds of children who have the 


same rez ding habits—the same likes and dislikes—as your 
pupils. 


HOW YOUR PUPILS CAN PARTICIPATE 


Four books are chosen each month, two on the kindergarten- 
3rd grade level and two on the 4th-6th grade level. A set 
of these four books will be mailed to your school at our 
expense. These books should be shown by the teachers (or 
librarian) to the children, so the children can actually see 
the books before purchasing. However, the children do NOT 


OCTOBER SELECTIONS 
(For the Kindergarten—Grade 3 Group) 


LITTLE COWBOY 

by Margaret Wise Brown 

Yippee! Here comes the very little 
cowboy, doing everything like the great 
big cowboy, but on a child-size scale. 
_— text, repeated phrases. 


1.25 


Retail ) pri ce $1.50; Member's price $ 


SITTER WHO DIDN’T SIT 
by H. W. Pruner Illus., R. Duvoisin 


Mrs. Will tries to sit as a sitter should, 
but the grocery boy, the garbage man, 
and the next-door neighbor keep her 
hopping up and down. 


Rei ; ail pri ce $1 50; Member’ s price $1 25 


JUMBO FUN BOOK 

by C. Horowitz and H. Hart 

An encyclopedia of fun and games, 
specially selected for 4th to 6th graders. 
Crammed full of tricks, picture puzzles, 
riddles, word games, etc. 


Re tail price $2.00; Me mber’ s price $1.65 


ADV. OF HUCK FINN 


by Mark Twain Illus., D. McKay 
Exceptionally fine edition of the age- 
less story of Huckleberry Finn's ad- 
ventures, endorsed by educators every- 
where. Each book has a handsomely 
decorated slip case. 

Retail price $2.00 ; Member's price $1.65 








*On orders below 30 copies, one less of each title is shipped, so the 
sample set can be used to complete the order. 
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An attractive bookplate, using 
this illustration by Kurt Wiese, 
is supplied FREE with each 
book purchased. 





have to buy even one book a month, as the only requirement 
is that each student who joins the club purchase at least four 
books a year to encourage the habit of ownership. 


NOTE: The sel of fou books mailed to the school each 
month automatically becomes the property of 
library, u ithout ( | oe 
1s 30 copies or more.* 


VOM) cs l 


if the tot. il ordered | from the selectit 


esi CHOCcistsit 


Each of the books chosen is offered at an average saving of 
20% of the regular retail price. These are the same editions, 
printed on the same grade of paper and with the same 
binding as those sold at the higher retail »rices. 


We want to send you a set of the four book: in the Octobe: 
selections so that the teachers in your school can show the 
books to their classes and see how many children will want 
copies for their own libraries. Desc riptive literature for the 
children to show to their parents, forms for recording student 


purchases, and a postpaid envelope for mailing orders will be 
enclosed with the sample selection. 


This is your chance to encourage the children ay vee yout 
supervision to develop the habit of owning good books, by 
helping them build their libraries at minimum cost. Fill in 
the coupon below to send for your set of the October sele 
tions, show the books to your pupils, and see how many will 
want copies of their own. 


Young Folks Book Club 


Division of i 
106 Beekman oa tp York, 7, ™.Y. 


Sea uBtet ee eS eS eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


YOUNG FOLKS BOOK CLUB 
106 Beekman Street, New York 7, N. Y 


Please send me a set of the current selections of the 
YOUNG FOLKS BOOK CLUB, together with literat 


for the children to show to their parents 


I understand that these books are being 


sent for one 


month’s free examination and that the four book 


matically become the property of my school library, with- 
out charge, if 30 or more copies are ordered from the 
selection.* 


Name ee Position 
Enrollment, Kg.-6th gt No. of teachers, Kg 
School Address 


City aes ae . Zone State 


ies & 8 8 8 SE OR UL UL UG. UG. UG UL hUGLUGLUG.L UG. UL UG UL UL UG. CUS 
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THE GINN 
BASIC READERS 


Reports on actual classroom use of 


these new Readers are flowing in and 


here’s what they say: 


“The stories hold children’s inter- 
est all the way through because of 


their surprise element. humor, ete.” 


“The light vocabulary load is an 
attractive feature.” 


“Slow readers have accomplished 


more reading and less painfully.” 


“The reading class is anticipated; 
disappointment is expressed when 


the time for reading has gone by.” 


the Ginn Readers 


Yes, Basic 


rapidly becoming children’s favorite 


are 


reading books 


COMPLETE PRIMARY PROGRAM 
books; 
3 pre-primers; primer; chart; cards; 


first 


now 


available—2 readiness 


reader; 2 second readers; 2 
third readers; workbooks for each; 
tests: and the most complete Teach- 
ers’ Manuals ever published. Middle- 
grade books also available. 


Write for full information. 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


Boston 17 New York 11 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
San Francisco 3 


Chicago 16 
Columbus 16 
Toronto 5 








OUR READERS 
mritle 


eee ee eo 





# Tunis feature of THE JouRNAL is an open 
forum for its readers. Ideas and opinions 
expressed here are those of the writers and 


not necessarily those of the NEA. 


NEA Research Division Service 

@ Tne following two letters and Research 
Division replies indicate one type of service 
performed by the NEA. Each month we shall 
publish one or two letters and replies of 
general interest to our readers. 

SEVERAL years ago I traveled widely in 
Japan, China, and the Philippines. | have 
also been to Europe. Altho 1 consider this 
travel the most valuable part of my educa- 
tion, the local school system refuses to give 
me credit on the salary schedule. What 
they doing on this matter in othe 
systems?—lWriter’s withheld. 


are 
school 
name 


Eacu year educational travel on conducted 
tours is being more widely accepted as an 
evidence of growth under salary-schedule 
rules. Sample studies in 1947 by the NEA 
Research Division indicated that about 60% 
of the cities gave some recognition to travel. 

However, this was not for past trips but 
those taken in accordance with salary-sched- 
ule requirements. Usually the teacher has 
to have advance approval of her plans and 
file a written report afte 
trip. 

A few cities now have staff committees to 
evaluate the travel experience in terms of 
professional-growth credits. Recent.reports of 
committees on new salary schedules have 
recognized the value of conducted tours, 
such as the NEA Travel Service operates each 
year. 


completing the 


Do you have a list of colleges and uni- 
versities which offer the master’s degree by 
means of correspondence courses?—IWriter’s 


name withheld. 


IN GENERAL, degrees taken by correspond- 
ence are not recognized by accredited uni- 
versities or by examining boards of the 
various professions in the states. Some col- 
leges accept correspondence courses as meet- 
ing part of the requirements for an advanced 
degree, but you would have to obtain the 
details from the institution where you expect 
to do your work. 


Information regarding college extension 
courses can be obtained from the National 
University Extension Association, Indiana 


University, Bloomington, Ind. The association 
published a Guide to’Correspondence Study. 


Teacher Exchange 

I nore in this column much enthusiasm foi 
exchange of teachers between countries and 
states. Why stop there? What do you think 
of an exchange within a city-school system? 
\ll who had taught 10 years or more in one 
school would be transferred to a different 
building, which would stimulate teachers and 
students.—GRACE BROWNING, Houston, Texas. 

[Continued on page 488) 











mee «6h THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY = 
| 15 East: 26th Street, New York 10 
| 





Teaching Children 
to Read 


A NEW BOOK BY FAY ADAMS, Univ. of South- 


ern 


California, LILLIAN GRAY, San Jose State 
College, and DORA J. REESE, formerly Duluth 
Teachers College. Offers teachers lucid. direct, 
everyday help in the all-important task of teaching 
children to read. Based on sound educational 
psychology, derived from careful study of the ex- 
tensive research literature and from the wide 
practical experience of many teachers, it presents 
methods and techniques tested and proven in the 
classroom itself. 525 pages. $4.00 


SPEECH METHODS IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


ANEW BOOK BY CARRIE RASMUSSEN, 
Teacher of Speech, Madison Public Schools, and 
Univ. of Wisconsin Summer Session. Designed 
to meet the very practical needs of the teacher in 
handling the numerous speech problems which 
arise in the classroom. Gives careful consideration 
to such topics as voice training, bodily activity, 
rhythm, and curricular correlation. Of continuous 
value to teachers, especially those without special 
training in speech. 340 pp. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
IN SCHOOLS 


A NEW BOOK BY JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS 
Professor Emeritus, Columbia Univ., and RUTH 


ABERNATHY, Univ. ef Texas. How essential 
health principles may be adequately taught in 
the schools. Orients the reader in this fast- 


growing and rather confused field by describing 
the new types of personnel needed to conduct 
health education satisfactorily, by examining prac- 
tically the matters of healthful school 
health service, and health instruction. 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK 
FOR SCHOOL COUNSELORS 


BY CLIFFORD E. ERICKSON, Michigan State 


College. A guide for teachers and administrators 
having day-to-day responsibility for counseling, 
interviewing, testing, and guidance. Organized in 
the form of specific questions and answers 

covers every step in the counseling process, show- 
ing exactly what the procedures are, who should 
initiate them, when and under what conditions 
they should be used, and how they are conducted. 


living. 


a 


Please send me for examination the books checked. 
Within 30 days I will either remit price (less edu 


ational discount) plus mailing charge, or return 
the books. (We pay delivery if you remit with order.) 
} Teaching Children to Read, Adams, et al__$4.00 
| Speech Methods, Rasmussen -___._..---. 3.50 
~) Health Education, Williams-Abernathy..._ 3.50 
_} Handbook for School Counselors, Erickson__ 3.00 


Free folder describing books of 
educators and administrators 


interest to 


Name i none adtedtunduaibbnbatiadigeneae © 
School Sacisianbtnn ae eo 
Address oe aera ee ee ee | 
M95 | 
Clty. «... Zone - - ee 


§ eneenseaieiopenbsanetsinie-<qagintaeemitetanoagiiine 
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Ws fee 


~— She has more leisure time now, | 
and still prepares her lessons effi- 
ciently. With her own set of the 
completely new, $2,000,000 WORLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA at hand, she’s 
found her teaching load lighter. For 
in the new World Book are the an- 
swers to the thousand and one ques- 
tions children ask her all day. Inthe 
World Book are suggestions for re- 
lated reading and study projects to 
















Oqmplitly Vewr Produ 


ced at a CO 


HAS HER OWN SET OF THE NEW 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


amplify classroom lessons. And 
World Book is kept up to date! 

Today, teachers have never been 
busier or schools more crowded. 
Yet the new World Book is even 
more helpful—in school, home and 
library —than ever before in its 30- 
year history. Not merely a revi- 
sion, it is completely new, from 
cover to cover. Includes all the 
up-to-date material teachers expect 


st of more than 


$2,000,000! 


from the World Book — covers all 
important fields of knowledge thor- 
oughly and authoritatively. Thou- 
sands of illustrations! 

In the classroom or at home, you'll 
find the new World Book an invalu- 
able aid to your work. See it today! 
Write for free booklet giving actual 
pages and pictures. The World 
Book Encyclopedia, Dept. NE-449, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 


Earn Your 


Own Set 


plus EXTRA INCOME 
by selling the World 
Book in your spare 
time. Dignified, prof- 
itable employment 
if you qualify.*Free 
training, no invest- 
ment required. Write 
Mr. Arthur W. Mor- 
rison, Mgr., WORLD 
BOOK, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill, 





















THE ROAD TO HEALTH 


A New Series of Health Books for Grades 1-6 


Jones ° Maloney ° 


Morgan ° Landis 





A NEW approach to health education. 















A POSITIVE program for total health, including physical, 
mental, emotional and social health. 


The FIRST Series with a built-in program of recreatory 
activities — games and stunts that motivate good health 
practices and insure a functional health program. 





Pupil Motivation 
Consider “These Features; Positive Mental Health 
Health Activities 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


CHICAGO 6 NEW YORK 3 SAN FRANCISCO 5 
ATLANTA 3 





DALLAS 1 
BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 

































GENUINE APPRECIATION 


A new Life Member recently wrote: 


“Your splendid work in the field of educa- 





tion, and the fine battle which you have 


been waging on behalf of the teaching pro- 





fession, are among the reasons that have 





prompted me to apply for Life Membership 





in this outstanding organization.” 










_——-- Un 


» This 












WILLARD I 
National Edueat 


GIVENS 
A 
N.W., 


Executive Secretary 


ssoclallion 














1201 Sixteenth St., Washington 6, D. 


C. 


Dear Mr. Givens: Please enrol me on the deferred payment plan—ten annual 











payments of $15 each. I understand that this will entitle me to receive FOR 








LIFE the NEA Journal, the Research Bulletin, and the annual Volume of Addresses 





and Proceedings, also an engraved certificate, membership card, and gold emblem. 





Kindly send these to me at the address indicated below. 





Enclosed please find $15, 





irst instalment. 










Nam 


City Zon State 











Apgiioetien Tedag Ce Se Seat Se ee eae ae 















[Continued from page 486] 


Orderly NEA 

THE manager of the Mechanics Building, 
Boston, where the NEA met last July, is a 
friend of mine. He said that the NEA was 
the most orderly group ever to use the hall, 
altho he thought they had plenty of reason 
to be disorderly the explosive 
issues considered at the convention. Accord- 
ing to him, many organizations cause head- 
aches, but not the NEA.—EUGENE TUTTLE, 


because of 


retired teacher, Melvin Village, N. H. 
Why Not... ? 
Wuy not construct a reading book with 


paragraphs written at different reading 
levels? Each paragraph could be indexed as to 
reading difficulty in the manual. 

All children in one class could read copies 
of the same book, the teacher assigning 
paragraphs according to the reading ability 
of each child. In this way, the class can 
keep together, the slow child will be en 
couraged, and the teacher will know each 
child’s abilities better—wILLIAM E. WIRE, 
principal, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


teacher's 


Wuy not have the Commission of Motion 
Pictures in Education produce and distribute 
character-building films? An important and 
neglected phase of education could be taught 
forcefully and uniformly.—w. Ww. HARRELSON, 
Russellville, Ark. 


I met Dr. Givens in Vienna when he was 
on the World Town Hall Seminar Tour. We 
discussed Austria’s student-exchange program. 

I am also interested in furthering corre- 
spondence between Austrian and American 
schools. American boys and girls, by writing 
activities of 
stimulated Austrian 
youngsters to ask for similar experiences in 


of the colorful and democratic 
their schools, have 
their own schools. This interchange should 
be increased to help democratize Austrian 
further international goodwill 
Why not encourage your students to write 


schools and 


letters to “My Dear Friend in Austria,” wrap 
the letters from your school in one package, 
and send it to the address below?—HAROLD 
Fr. HOWLAND, acting chief, Education Division, 
US Forces in Austria, USACA, APO 777, 
PM, New York, N.Y. 
Consider the Children 

Voters in a certain township in this state 
have twice rejected consolidation. However, 
a community group feels that since con 
solidation will go thru some day, few re- 
pairs should be made in present structures 
They will not even sanction the installation 
of adequate lighting in the old buildings 

Meanwhile, thé children’s eyes continue 
to be strained. When consolidation 
come, it will not cure faulty 
payers realize that installation of 
proper lighting in any schoolhouse is a 
wise expenditure indeed.—MRs. K. ISABELLA 
Hess, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


does 
vision. Tax- 
should 


DAYLIGHT Saving Time is a curse to young 
children of the first four grades. Since chil- 
dren play longer and go to bed later unde 
saving time, they do not get the rest they 
need. Their health and learning suffer. 

Could the introduction of this time be 
deferred a month or attendance time changed 
for these tired young Americans?—ELIZABETH 
A. HINKLE, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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First Things First 


I EVER there was a time when the teaching 
profession needed to be united, strong, and 
full of purpose, that time is now. School popu- 
lation is rapidly increasing. ‘The shortage of 
available teachers is serious. School housing 
is inadequate and growing more so. ‘There is 
competition for funds with war and welfare 
expenditures. Rapid changes in life patterns 
are making new demands upon the schools. It 
is urgent that we mobilize our full strength. 

[he best time to put our professional house 
in order is the period between the opening of 
school and American Education Week. During 
that week, we take the case for the schools to 
the people. We can go to the people with 
better grace if we have done for ourselves in 
our own organizations the things that obvi- 
ously need to be done. ‘Two things must come 
first. 

The first plank in the Victory Program is to 
see that there are local associations at work 
in every community which will utilize the 
talent of all the teachers in a strong profes 
sional and civic program. By working on their 
problems, teachers grow in personality, self- 
respect, and public esteem. Public esteem 
cannot be had merely by asking for it. Recog- 
nition comes from unselfish leadership and 
service. 

The great gains which have been made in 
the development of local associations in recent 
years are an inspiring challenge to complete 
the task. The change in NEA Charter and 
Bylaws authorizing the Representative Assem- 
bly and providing for affiliated state and local 
associations was completed in 1920. All of the 
state associations affiliated fairly promptly. In 
1921, there were 565 local associations af- 
filiated. In 1943, the number was 1106. Then, 
with the adoption of the Victory Action Pro- 
eram, affiliations jumped to 1970 in 1947, 
2369 in 1948, and 2863 in 1949. A complete 
development of the local-organization struc- 
ture would require at least 6000 affiliated local 


units. Let the leaders in each state which has 
not already done so form a plan for an ideal 
development of the local association structure 
in that state and work toward that ideal. 

The second step is to move forward with 
the adoption of unified dues in local, state, and 
national associations. ‘This is the keystone in 
the arch of the Victory Action Program. It 
means much more than economy of time and 
money in the collection of our fees—altho that 
alone would justify the measure. It means 
a unity of purpose and intent. It means dedica 
tion to something larger than ourselves, or the 
locality, or the state. It means that we have 
caught a vision of the possibilities of enlight- 
ened living as a nationwide and worldwide 
enterprise. 

Unified dues have been adopted in prin- 
ciple by prac tically all of the state associations. 
‘They have been adopted on a statewide basis 
by Arizona, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and Oregon. Work- 
ing thru local associations, they have come into 
effect practically on a statewide basis in Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Maryland, Tennessee, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington, and West Virginia. Let 
every local association which can prepare its 
members for that step adopt unified dues this 
fall to take effect either now or in the fall of 
1950. When most of the locals have done this, 
statewide action can follow soon. 

If we want a better world, we must begin 
with ourselves and the things nearest us. Thru 
strong united organization, we can play a 
great part. Man is not doomed to futility and 
violence. He is made in the divine image 
with a mind and spirit capable of infinite 
erowth. It is ours as teachers to see that truth 
not force shall rule the world. Seen in this 
light, the detailed steps we must take to be- 
come effective assume farreaching significance. 
Let us make this UNIFICATION YEAR. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, EDITOR 
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By he Editors Page 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Truth is the ultimate authority. 


2, 
“~° 


% Freedom of speech protects society 
* The sage of leadership is sel fdiscipline. 
% Find some good quality in every child and praise it. 


& The 


% Education must 


child who is hardest to love needs affection most. 


produce a sense of pe rsonal responsibility. 


Where Does Your State Stand? 

ue following table is based on data which appear 

page 70 of the 1949 NEA Handbook, It shows for 
each state the percentage which NEA membership is 
of state-association membership—the progress which has 
been made toward unification. Such figures are con- 
vincing evidence of the need for vigorous leadership 
in keeping with the Victory Action Program. What 
have done others can do. The speed with 
which unification is completed will be an index of the 


faith which we as teachers have in ourselves and our 


top states 


colleagues. We may expect to see these percentages go 

sharply figures are published 

The big gains come with the 
« < 

adoption of unified dues by state and local associations. 

Note that New York Upstate and New York City are 

listed separately. 


upward before these 


again in September 1950. 




















Rank _ State Percent Rank State Percent 
{1} Alaska 141 “National Average 52> 
[2] Oregon 103 (24) North Carolina 51 
[3] Idaho 101 [25] North Dakota 50 
[4] Hawaii 100 26) Colorado 47 
[5] Arizona 99 27) Missouri 46 
[6] West Virginia 96 28} Louisiana 43 
[7] Alabama Q5 [29] Mississippi 42 
[8] Nevada 94 30] New Jersey 41 
[9] Washington 93 31} Connecticut 40) 
10} Utah 9] [32] Maine 39 
10| Montana 9] 33] New 
[11] Maryland 90) Hampshire 37 
11] Tennessee 90) 33] lowa 37 
[12] Arkansas 86 34] Oklahoma 36 
[13] Dist. of Col. 78 [34] Florida 36 
[14] Virginia 71 35| Minnesota 34 
[15] New Mexico 69 [36] ‘Texas 33 
[16] Georgia 68 36) Michigan 33 
[16] Pennsylvania 68 [37] Vermont 32 
.17] Kansas 67 38] Wisconsin 30 
18] Indiana 63 [38] Massachusetts 30 
[19] South Carolina 62 [39] New York 
(20) California 61 Upstate 29 
21) Ohio 59 [39] Nebraska 29 
[22] Wyoming 56 [40] South Dakota 19 
22} Illinois 56 [41] Rhode Island 7 
23] Kentucky 54 [42] New York City 3 
23) Delaware 54 [43] Puerto Rico 2 















The Foundation of Public Relations 


Tue foundation of good public relations is good per- 
sonal relations. However far we may go in the employ- 
ment of people to do specific public-relations tasks, we 
cannot escape the fact that people will in the end value 
the schools in terms of the difference they make in the 
lives of their own children, in terms of the character 
and personality of teachers they know in home, church, 
school, and community life. 

If we wish to attain the highest possible public con- 
fidence and support for our schools, we must always 
Every teacher should be close 
enough to at least 10 adults in the 


begin with ourselves. 
community to 
exert some influence on their thinking. 


A Good Project for Local Associations 


How can children be better safeguarded against 
community influences that undo much of the work of 
home, school, and church? Here is a project on which 
school, church, and civic leaders can join with parents 
who are in a position to see firsthand in their own 
children’s lives the effects of the 


upon them. 


forces which play 


What are the causes of juvenile delinquency? How 
can they be removed? Are there adequate playgrounds? 
camps: What can _ the 
How can children whose 
such that it is likely to lead to 


covered and 


Libraries? Summe local as- 


sociation do? situation 1s 
delinquency be dis- 


safeguarded before it is too late? 


A Dangerous Practice 


Tue effort of certain persons who hold positions of 
trust and leadership to destroy freedom of speech by 
calling persons who hold a point of view different from 
their own objectionable names strikes at the very roots 
of our personal rights, political liberties, and represen- 
tative institutions. It should be condemned by every 
loyal American. 

We do well to keep ever in mind the great truth ut- 
tered by the historian, J. B. Bury, in his classic book A 
History of Freedom of Thought: “There is one supreme 
condition of mental and moral progress which it is 
completely within the power of man himself to secure, 
and that is perfect liberty of thought and discussion. 
The establishment of this liberty may be considered 
the most valuable achievement of modern civilization.” 


Make Much of Biography 


IN PREPARATION of teachers for their profession glori- 
cus, it is most important to give them the background 
that comes from reading the biographies of great 
teachers. Future Teachers of America makes much of 
this point. FTA manuals contain lists of such biogra- 
phies, and most libraries have a number of them. 

Every young person who is planning to teach should 
be encouraged to study thoroly the life of at least one 
great teacher. Such a study will deepen his understand- 
ing, sharpen his purpose, and widen his outlook by 
showing him how the problems of life have been met 
and surmounted. 
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) YOUR SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 
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Here is a list of important elements in a good school health program. Use it to intd : Ay K 
S je ioe 
| and evaluate the progress your school is making in meeting the health needs of your pupils A 
f 1 Professional Personnel and ears, nutrition, sleep and rest, disease preven- 
: ) 
; tion, and dental health 
i i 
= " e i 
Teachers who like children and understand the ak t 
basic principles of child development and in whose ourse for highschool functional and_ practical 
classrooms children are working happily, freely, meeting five times weekly for two semesters i 
| ° 
" and constructively 
} 
Provisions for teachers and other professional 4 Adequate Health Service 1 
t personnel who are protected by good salaries, sick 
\ 
4 


save, tenure, and retirement a who have oppor- 
leave, tenure d ret , nd aoa Se Examinations regularly with parents of elementary 


es for imservice growth 
tunities 1 - § children present 


ere ert 


Immunization against smallpox and diphtheria 
9 Healthful School Environment 

Use of cumulative record card for guidance and 
Illumination of 20-30 foot candles for each pupil tollowup in health services 


Facilities for handwashing and toilet modern and 


Program of weighing, measuring, vision and hear- 
sufficient in number 


ing testing carried on regularly 


Maintenance of temperature of 68-72 degrees F Plan for first-aid care and emergency illness 


Adjustment of seats and desks 
to individual pupils 


5 Community Interest 


and Cooperation 


Play space safe < dequate . : 
y space safe and adequa Community used as a labora- 


a -cereeeeeee gueupeweens 


tory for school health education 
Lunchrooms clean and attrac 


tuuve 


_—— 


Teachers and pupils familiar 
with community health prob 


3 Efective Health ' peer lems and resources 


‘ Cooperation of community in 
Instruction 
planning and conducting a school health program 





a 


Program for elementary school graded and func- 


j Contributions by pupils to community health 
tional to include such areas as safety, care of eyes 


activities 


: 


-dapcanenemennameeenesaenee oe eR nanan ae agen: BE aa ra RI Lea Santen ceetanhl tat datnaeteteenteta heaton 22 oeaiaetnin mined make aaa 
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( *W health folder, 
Ti above 1S reproduced from the 1949 AEW a_i 
Association $l Y , 
i by the American 

which was preparec \ 7 m ee aL is 
Physical Education, and Recreation, an NEA de} pray ss 

‘ fl s intended as a guide for schoo ant . 
wesage developing, improving, 
_ AEW folder can 


four-page 
Oo 
groups interested in initiating, 


1g school health programs. 
the NEA in packages of 2 


munity 
and evaluatil 
be ordered trom 


25¢ per package. 
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The Roadblock to Federal Aid 


ie of school-age children not in 
school and at least two million enrolled 
under teachers who hold sub-standard certificates 
continue to suffer inexcusable deficiencies in edu- 
cational opportunity, dangerous to the general 
welfare. Hundreds of thousands of teachers in the 
public schools are still getting poverty-level sal- 
aries. These conditions exist because of the delay 
of the 8Ist Congress in passing a federal-aid bill. 

There is no lack of general support for such a 
measure. [he United States Senate has already 
passed $246 by an overwhelming vote. The Ameri- 
can people endorse the principle of federal aid 


without federal control of schools. A majority of 


the members of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives will, it is believed, support sound fed- 
eral-aid legislation if given a chance to vote on it. 

The real roadblock to the enactment of this leg- 
islation lies in the House Committee on Education 
and Labor. The leadership of this committee has 
been encouraged in its tactics of confusion and 
delay by the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, the Friends of the Public Schools, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the Wheel of Prog- 
ress, the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
the Committee on Constitutional Government, 
and a few other minority pressure groups which 


have been unusually active in recent months. 


Position of the National Edueation Association 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 


ever form they may adopt to teach or 


the same way they expend the school 
funds of their states. 





rioN thru nearly a century has sup- 
ported the expenditure of public 
money for public schools only. This is 
in keeping with the principle of sep- 
aration of church and state plainly set 
forth in the Constitution of the United 
States. The principle is deeply rooted 
in the American tradition. It has re- 
cently been confirmed in two decisions 
(Everson case and McCollum case) of 
the United States Supreme Court as 
follows: 

“No tax in any amount, large or 
small, can be levied to support any 
religious activities or _ institutions 
whatever they may be called, or what- 


practice religion.” 

The National Education Associa- 
tion seeks the enactment of Congres- 
sional legislation which would: 

[1] Permit the expenditure of fed- 
eral funds to aid public elementary 
and public secondary schools in the 
United States and its territories. 

[2] Distribute such funds on the 
terms of an objective formula accord- 
ing to the needs of the states. 

[3] Expressly prohibit federal con- 
trol of the educational program. 

[4] Provide for the expenditure of 
federal funds by state authorities in 


[5] Guarantee equitable treatment 
for all children, including those of 
minority races. 

Conformance to the basic concepts 
of American government disparages 
no religious belief. The National Edu- 
cation Association upholds the free- 
dom of religion for the individual just 
as strongly as it does the separation of 
church and state. Members of the 
teaching profession will continue to 
inspire youth with a deep apprecia- 
tion for the spiritual values of life and 
to cultivate respect for all faiths. 


The Status of the Federal-Aid Legislation 


On May 5, 1949, the Senate passed 
$246—$300,000,000 federal-aid-to-edu- 
cation measure—by the overwhelming 
vote of 58 to 15. 

The bill was then sent to the House 
of Representatives, where it was re- 
ferred to the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. Hearings on 
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$246 and other federal-aid bills, no- 
tably HR4643, were held from May 17 
to June 6. 

On June 7, the House Subcommit- 
tee on Federal Aid to Education favor- 
ably reported HR4643, widely known 
as the Barden bill. 

The basic difference between the 


Barden bill and the Senate-passed 
measure is in the use of federal funds. 
The Barden bill—HR4643—explicitly 
prohibits the use of such funds for 
transportation services to both public 
and nonpublic-school children. The 
Senate bill—S246—permits federal 
funds to be used in accordance with 
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state laws which govern expenditures 
of state and local school-tax dollars. 
$246 thus conforms strictly to the 
principle of 
school policy. 

Neither $246 nor HR4643_ suits 
those who want to use federal funds 
for educational services to parochial- 
school children. $246 is thus unsatis- 


state-local control of 


‘factory to the National Catholic Wel- 


fare Conference, because in relatively 
few states do state laws permit the 
use of public funds to provide trans- 
portation and nonreligious textbooks 
lor parochial-school children. HR4643 
is still more unsatisfactory to the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference 
because it specifically denies federal 
funds for such purposes in every state, 
state laws to the 
standing. 


contrary notwith- 

During House hearings on federal- 
aid bills, the William E. 
McManus, assistant director, Depart- 
ment of Education, National Catholic 


Reverend 


Welfare Conference, said, “In sum- 
mary, therefore, the two bills, $246 
and HR4643, contain so many viola- 


tions of sound principles of justice, 
equity, and good government that our 
nation would be better served by a 
rejection of . . . these measures.” 

On June 19, 1949, Cardinal Spell- 
man attacked Congressman Graham 
\. Barden (D, N. C.), sponsor of 
HR4643, as a “new apostle of bigo- 
try” and charged those who supported 
his bill of venting “venom upon chil- 
dren a sin shocking as it is iIn- 
comprehensible.” 

Increased prominence was given the 
conflict when on July 22 Cardinal 
Spellman criticized Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who in her syndicated 
column of June 23 had written: “The 
controversy brought about by the re- 
quest made by Cardinal Spellman 
that Catholic schools share in federal- 
aid funds forces upon the citizens of 
the country the kind of decision that 
is going to be very difficult to make.” 

rhe Cardinal charged Mrs. Roose- 
velt with “documents of 
tion unworthy of an 


discrimina- 
American 
mother.” Further exchanges between 
these two prominent American lead- 
ers contributed to an increasing clar- 
ification of the basic issue obstructing 
House action on federal-aid-to-educa- 
lion legislation. 
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President Urges Enactment 


Majority Leader John McCormack 
(D, Mass.), and Congressman John 
Lesinski (D, Mich.) , chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
have so far been successful in denying 
the committee itself a fair and full 
chance to act upon pending bills o1 
to consider substitute legislation. 

Meanwhile, the President, whose 
purpose to pass federal-aid legislation 
has continued firm, pressed vigorously 
for action. On August 5, in a special 
White House conlerence with Demo- 
cratic House and Senate leaders, he 
urged: [1] that the House Committee 
on Education and Labor report a fed- 
eral-aid bill quickly, and [2] that the 
House pass such a measure during the 
current session. 

The meeting adjourned without 
agreement. Since that time, the Presi 
dent has continued to urge the enact- 
ment of federal-aid legislation prior to 
the adjournment of Congress. 

The full House committee has to 
date (September 21) held only one 
official meeting in 1949 to discuss fed- 
eral-aid legislation. On August 2, with 
all members present, discussion cen- 
tered around the Barden bill, around 
$246, around a minority-party bill 
authorizing aid for 12. states, and 
other measures. A motion to postpone 
committee action until next year was 
defeated. 

Prior to the close of the meeting, 
the committee had before it a motion 
to consider $246, with opportunity to 
amend the bill. For lack of time, due 
to the immediate convening of the 
House, the motion was not debated. 
Had it been, it is believed that $246 
would have been favorably reported. 

Thereafter, Chairman Lesinski of 
the 16th District of 
Michigan refused to call the commit- 
tee together until August 22 and 23 
when “informal” 


Congressional 


sessions were con- 
vened. These were, as had been ex- 
pected, futile, being only busy-work 
to delay action. 

A petition, signed by 13 committee 
members, forced a call over the pro- 
test of Chairman Lesinski for a full 
committee meeting August 24. “Two 
signers of the petition—Morton (R, 
Ky.) and Powell (D, N.Y.) —failed to 
attend. Altho 11 signers of the peti- 


tion assembled in the meeting room, 
Chairman Lesinski (D) met with a 
small group of Republican committee 
members in an adjoining room in or- 
der to prevent the quorum required 
by rules of the House before business 
can be transacted. 

This deadlock existed from 10 to 12 
oclock noon, after which hour, unde 
House rules, a committee cannot ofh- 
cially function. Had the second group 
assembled with the others in the reg 
ular conference room, a _ federal-aid 
bill would almost certainly have been 
favorably reported. 

The critical issue is the demand of 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference for federal funds for services 
to parochial-school children. This 
demand is faithfully upheld by two 
key members of the House, Congress- 
man McCormack, majority leader, 
and Congressman Lesinski, chairman 
of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor. The support by these 
two Congressmen of the demand made 
by the National Catholic Welfare 
Conterence has prevented official! 
meetings of the Committee 
on Education and Labor from tak 
ing action on any federal-aid legisla- 
tion. 


House 


Every citizen and every Congress 
man has the right to his own opinion 
of the merits of federal aid to educa 
tion. No citizen, especially no mem- 
ber of Congress, has the right to cir- 
cumvent the democratic process by 
denying the right of others to express 
their opinions. Such abuse of power 


is undemocratic. It is the principal 


children continue 
to be denied fair opportunity in ow 
public schools, 


reason why many 


Ihe demand for services to paroch- 
ial-school children regardless of stat 
laws to the contrary 
with 


is not in accord 


long-established 
the American people. 


traditions of 
The demand 
will not prevent the passing of federal- 
aid legislation. It will not long delay 
passage if the organized teaching pro- 
fession continues vigorously and 
unceasingly to defend the clear rights 
of children. 


The present Congress is 
friendly to 


federal aid for public 
It can and will enact legisla- 
tion in the current 
whom they represent insist. 


—NEA Legislative Commission. 


schools. 


session if those 
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Leadership + Unity = Success 


N THE northwest part of the state of 


\issourt, historic 


there lies the 
city of St. Joseph, famous as a_pio- 
neering ‘center, a crossroads of trade 
ind commerce, an early gateway to 
the Far West, and a 


fessional circles. 


leader in pro- 


Jefore the 1860, there were 
no public schools in St. Joseph. Chil- 
dren attended private schools, some 
conducted by the 


vear 


churches and 
others by individuals. 

\mong the latter was Edward B. 
Neely, 


school. lo 


who conducted a classical 


him 


must go much of 


the credit for the establishment of a 
city public-school system on April 3, 
1860. Mr. Neely became principal of 
the first highschool, which was opened 
the following year. 

hand of the Civil War 
closed all public schools in St. Joseph 
from May 21, 1861, to 1864. Some 
of the buildings were used as_bar- 
racks. When the schools were. re- 
opened, in August of 1864, Mr. Neely 
was elected superintendent of the St. 
Joseph public schools by unanimous 
vote of the 


Phe heavy 


board of education. He 
held that position with honor until 
his death 40 years later. 

Superintendent Neely’s reports to 
his board of education furnish a clue 
to the outstanding character of the 
educational leadership long enjoyed 
by the citizens of St. Joseph. Said he, 
in his first annual report (1864), 
speaking of the importance of good 
education in attracting 
citizens to St. Joseph: 

“If we 


desirable 
would attract to our city 
the most desirable class of citizens 
men and women of intelligence, re- 
finement, and virtue—we must make 
ample provision for the education of 
their children, and it is your province 
to see that in this work the public 
schools hold no second rank.” 

In 1866, he added music and gym- 
nastics to the curriculum for, said he, 
“Few accomplishments are more 
highly prized and productive of more 
pleasure than the art of good 
and .. 


singing . the body needs 


exercise in order to secure.a healthy 
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and well-proportioned development.” 

Many of the problems of educa- 
tion are continuing ones it seems. 

Overcrowding, for example, was 
well-known to the early schools of 
St. Joseph, for in one report the 
superintendent laments the fact that 
a room was “crammed” with pupils. 
“It may be claimed that 
necessity. If so, it is a 
regretted and to be 
remedied as soon as possible.” 

He deplored the practice of em- 
ploying inexperienced teachers in a 
building where “principals have no 
assistants and have no time to devote 


this is a 
necessity 
sorely to be 


to the assistance of their young and 
inexperienced teachers.” 

‘Teacher welfare was of concern to 
Superintendent Neely. 
port on teachers 


From a re- 
salaries, he sets 
forth the idea of a single salary sched- 
ule—and this in 1871! “If any distinc- 
tion should be made, a_ primary 
teacher should receive the largest re- 
muneration. . . . Where women per- 
form the same work as men, they re- 
ceive the same salaries. No woman is 
asked to teach for a small salary be- 
cause she is a woman.” 

With such a_ background, it is 
small wonder that the teachers and 
administrative staff of St. Joseph pub- 
lic schools have one of the finest 
records of professional leadership in 
the entire country. In 1918, under 
Superintendent Vernon G. Mays, the 
school personnel enrolled 100% in 
the NEA and the State 
Teachers Association. Now starting 
on its 32nd year, the St. Joseph's 
Community Teachers Association has 
maintained this remarkable record to 
date. 

The strength made possible by this 
unity is shown in the attainments of 
their professional organization. The 
St. Joseph teachers are proud of the 
fact that theirs was one of the first 
cities whose schoolboard adopted a 
single salary schedule. A single salary 
schedule is still in force. 

The local association takes an ac- 
tive part in all matters pertaining to 
teacher welfare. Committees of the as- 


Missouri 


. .. tribute to a_public- 
school system, all of whose 
teachers have belonged to 
their state and national pro- 
fessional organizations 


for more than three decades. 


GLADYS LOMAX 


Member of the Executive Committee 
Community Teachers Association 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


sociation presented the salary scale 


and its revisions to the 


numerous 
board; a local pension system was 
formulated by the association and 
adopted by the board. A committee 
is now working on a revision of this 
pension plan. 

The legislative committee of the 
local association has taken a 
active part in all local and _ state 
school legislation and keeps in close 
contact with our United States Sena- 
tors and Congressmen. 


very 


G. L. Blackwell, the present super- 
intendent, is a recognized authority 
on school finance and legislation in 
Missouri and works closely with the 
local association. The administration 
and the local association are co- 
workers, not competitors. 

Carefully-planned campaigns have 
helped carry all levy elections. St. 
Joseph has never, in all its history, 
lost a school-levy election. 

Victor Coy, principal of the Me 
Kinley School, is the president of 
the local association. He has en- 
larged the committees and scope of 
their work so that as many of the 
#21 teachers as possible may take an 
active part in the work of the associa- 
tion. 

Cooperation, teamwork, and worthy 
purposes, strengthened by a long his- 
tory of devoted service to the pro- 
fession—these are the secrets of the 
success of the group that has one of 
the longest unbroken records of 100% 
membership in local, state, and na- 
tional professional associations. 
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In his appreciation of children’s 
need for a feeling of security, Dr. 
Shane speaks not only as a schoolman 
but as a father. His triplets, Patricia, 
Susan, and Ann (shown at right), be- 
gan school this fall. Their brother, 
Michael, is in the third grade. 


E SEE them every day—timid, nerv- 
Wie bewildered youngsters. Most 
of us recognize that until we give them 
a feeling of security, we can give them 
little else. 

By the term security, I mean moral 
security—a sense of personal worth 
and confidence coming from a child’s 
erowing what is 
“right” and what is “good.” I mean a 
child’s feeling of assurance or safety— 


conviction as to 


freedom from fear. 

Let me do three things: suggest two 
broad goals toward which we can move 
in building security in children, inter- 
pret these goals, and describe specific 
procedures which good schools are fol- 
lowing, to create greater security in 
children and youth, 


Goals 


First, each child should be helped to 
become the best possible person with- 
in his power to become—capable of 
with others, of 
doing certain things well. 


working successfully 


Second, each child should be helped 
to learn what is good for him and for 
others like him. He should be helped 
to develop appreciation of American 


traditions of democracy and to in- 
terpret them thruout his life in a 
changing world. 

Inter pretation 


How may these goals be interpreted 
in the interests of children? The ef- 
fective program will be planned so 
that: 

[1] Children will be healthy—blessed 
with robust physical health, morally 
strong, emotionally poised, mentally 
virile. 

[2] Children will be skilled in apply- 
ing the basic knowledge which gives 
bone and sinew to ideas and ideals; 
capable of not merely envisioning bet- 
ter ways of living, but equipped with 
information as to how to do the job. 
This includes knowledge of language 
and mathematics, science and the arts, 
shop and kitchen. 
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SENSE OF SEC 


ITY 


In the insecure world of today, how can our 


schools give children a feeling of security? 


[3] Children will be loyal to democ- 
racy as it has developed on our shores; 
understanding its processes, privileges, 
and responsibilities, recognizing that 
our ways of living are not a perma- 
nent gift by the founding fathers, but 
values which survive as each genera- 
tion makes them work. 

[4] Children will be socially and eco- 
nomically literate because they have 
experienced at their level such basic 
features of our national and economic 
life as can be reproduced within the 
school—selfgovernment relations, cor- 
porate organization, management rela- 
tions, the production of goods for sale, 
manual labor, and similar components 
of American life, 

[5] Children will learn to think 


HAROLD G. SHANE 


Professor of Elementary Education 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


clearly and creatively by becoming 
capable of sensing problems and solv- 
ing them scientifically rather than by 
prejudice or superstition. 

[6] Children will become skilled in 
human relations; aware that human 
brotherhood is less a dream than a 
vital necessity, and that giving useful 
service is a common duty. 

[7] Children will become responst- 
ble for the growing measure of free- 
dom brought by the passing years; 
willing to abide by decisions they have 
had a share in making. 

[8] Children will be adequate as 
persons; sensitive to spiritual values, 
confident because they have a sense of 
direction and purpose in life; aware 
that the world owes no man a living 
but that each has a right to earn a 
living; conscious that justice and truth 
are fundamental to personal and na- 
tional integrity. 

If children are to feel secure, their 
lives in school should be ordered to 
such ends as these and the program 
redirected accordingly. 
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Specific Procedures 


Several 
greatel 


procedures for creating 
individual 


child seem to be of importance to 


security in the 


parents as well as teachers: 

[1] Postpone exposure to adult prob- 
lems. Children must face problems if 
they are to think creatively, but the 
problems should be at their level. As 
Psychopathologist Norman Cameron 
has pointed out, parents and teachers 
try to foster social maturity in the child 
by parading adult problems, adult un- 
certainties, and adult disillusionments 
before him—financial worries, adult 
social strivings, and parental discords 
that divide his loyalties and threaten 
the fundamental security of his home. 

In one Illinois junior highschool, 
unusual progress has been made in 
finding meaningful equivalents for 
adult problems. Students and teachers 
together function as members of a 
miniature community. 

Boys and girls who wash the catfe- 
teria dishes are unionized and have 
a contract with the management. The 
school store is a co-op, nationally af- 
filiated. An insurance company pro- 
tects school citizens from losses when 
dishes are broken in the lunchroom. 
More than 20 service organizations 
serve the school and pose problems 
with which children can cope. 

[2] Avoid using children as vehicles 
for adult ambitions. Teachers as well 
as parents sometimes try to achieve 
thru children what they themselves 
have failed to do or to become. Since 
children cannot live up to inflated ex- 
pectations, they feel that they are dis- 
appointments to the adults who have 
“given them everything’’—except un- 
derstanding. 

[3] Decrease irrational pressure for 
achieving. A teacher was telling her 
eighth-graders about her cousin, an 
Austrian DP, working as a waiter in 
Paris. “Gee,” one boy said, “isn’t he 
even a headwaiter?”’ 

This chance exclamation reveals the 
constant pressure to be top man which 
is applied to tens of thousands of chil- 
dren. They must excel, their parents 
are convinced, forgetful that half 
must fall below the median. 

Selfconfidence is destroyed by con- 
stant parental pressure for high 
standards. Such pressure can lead to 
serious personality problems. Admin- 
istrators and teachers need to meet 
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such situations with courage and tact. 
And they should not overvalue sub- 
ject achievement. 

[4] Prevent unreasonable guilt feel- 
ings. Children normally may be ex- 
pected to get into mischief, and with 
understanding parents and _ teachers, 
the problems generally are transient. 
Difficulty, however, may arise when 
children are frightened by subjection 
to an adult morality which they are 
too young to comprehend. 

A four-year-old, chided by a strict 
parent for pretending to iron doll 
clothes on Sunday, retorted, “But, 
Daddy, God knows the iron isn’t hot!” 

Unfortunately, all 
not so resilient. 
guarded 


youngsters are 
Most need to be 
against the old-fashioned 
practice of constantly impressing upon 
littke children the terrifying fruits of 
worldly wickedness, warns Dr. Cam- 
eron. 

[5] Protect children from overpro- 
tection. No normal person wants to see 
a child come to harm, but overprotec- 
tive concern may create insecurity as 
harmful as the dangers which overso- 
licitous adults seek to avoid. Many 
children are filled with vague uneasi- 
ness as a result of overprotection. 
Schools can dispel this fearfulness by 
creating controlled situations in which 
groundless fears may be faced and 
overcome. 

[6] Help children feel personally 
significant. They need to find merited 
recognition in and out of school. 

In the study hall of an Ohio high- 
school, the writer heard an insensitive 
teacher berating an overgrown but 
mentally slow-maturing teenager. He 
had pieced together scraps of two 
themes written by his peers and at- 
tempted to pass them off as his own. 
He was seeking recognition, which he 
had failed to find legitimately, by us- 
ing this pathetic ruse. Yet the study- 
hall director saw his action only as 
cheating. 

In contrast to this teacher’s blunder- 
ing, schools must search for ways in 
which each child can find satisfactions 
thru doing a few things well enough 
to rate with his fellows. 

[7] Encourage children to do things 
for others. Selfrespect can be gained 
by doing for others. Schools are find- 
ing ways in which children can give 
real service and learn in the process 
that they gain something of value by 
giving something of value. 


The basket of food at Thanksgiving 
and the box of toys at Christmas have 
been supplemented by seeds, money, 
clothing, food, and medicine to people 
overseas. Schools are “‘adopting”’ class- 
rooms in less-favored areas in our own 
country, and children are sensing that 
possessions imply duties as well as 
privileges. 

[8] Educate children to participate 
in social change. In a highly organized 
culture, it is relatively easy to fall into 
the error of believing that society is too 
complex for group participation, and 
that “government by experts” is the 
better solution. 

Children, therefore, must be helped 
gradually to master social controls— 
the mechanics as well as the theory of 
working together democratically. ‘The 
alternative is the insecurity of living 
in a world of rapid social change with 
only the vaguest idea as to how change 
may be controlled for the general 
welfare. 

Young children can be helped to 
understand group processes thru group 
planning. Beginning in the intermedi- 
ate grades, school councils that pro- 
vide genuine opportunities for chil- 
dren to share in decisions affecting 
school policy hold a bright promise 
for growth toward intelligent adult 
citizenship. Conversely, “rubber- 
stamp” student councils that merely 
confirm previous faculty decisions are 
worse than none, since they train chil- 
dren to look for authoritarian an- 
swers handed down to them by teach- 
ers and administrators. 

[9] Recognize that individual and 
group security are indivisible. Chil- 
dren are deeply affected and their per- 
sonalities permanently shaped by the 
attitudes of their companions in class- 
room and neighborhood groups. The 
individual cannot be secure if his 
peers are not, and schools must recog- 
nize that real selfassurance is possible 
only when an entire group feels rea- 
sonably accepted and safe. The wel- 
fare of one must be more truly con- 
ceived as the welfare of all. 


Curriculum Changes 


Thousands of schools revise their 
curriculums every year. Curriculum 
change involves policy. Let us make 
our policies include practices which 
point toward greater security for the 
30 million children with whose well- 
being education is charged. 
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"WHEN LEADERS 


RENE Ramspei_, Manchester, 
New Hampshire, gives here 

limpressions of the fourth 
annual NEA Institute of Organ- 
ivation Leadership, held under 
lhe 
Washineton, 

19, 


hei 


the auspices ol 
University, 

July 25-Aug. 
85 


American 
PC., 


and attended 


b\ leaders. 


Here 


is telling 


NEA President 
the 
experiences in 


indy 


institute 


Holt > 


about = his 
Bern, Switzerland, 
where he attended the world meet- 
ing of WOTP. 


at 
a 
<— 


A The piano in Mary Graydon Hall 
was a popular spot with the 17 FTA 
members. Fun, relaxation, 
trips were other enjoyable 
features, 


concerts, 
institute 


“Now tell me how you amend > 
an amendment,” says H. C. Wein- 
lick, who taught parliamentary 
law. The class is puzzled but the 
problem is soon solved—and tried 


on the chairman. 


friends ¥ 
AEW: 


Shumaker 


4merican Legion 


spoke on 
R. Worth 
Robert 
Others Samuel- 
son, Joy Elmer Morgan, and 
Vera Stephenson. 


plans for 
and 
Smith at right 


are Agnes 


Din ision 
important 


v wide 


A Karl Berns’ lectures on 
were very popular. Shown 
Ruth Little, institute 
Dolores de Llano, of 


school law 
also are 
director, and 


Mexico. 


“Fingers under the tongue.” commands Richard 


Hutcheson, to a speech class. “Say ‘ah-ah, ee-ee. 


small 


pl oblems of 


into 


participation 


groups 


the 
and 


lor 
profession 


animated 


consideration of 


made for 


discussion, 





I’ is a significant privilege to greet 
you, members of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


Among you, | 


know, are people possessing superior 
skills in each of the multiple disci- 
plines of your noble profession. ‘There 
are people possessing rich experience 
in every area of teaching, guidance, 
supervision, and administration. You 
are dedicated to the improvement of 
society and the perfection of the 
science of democracy. Still my heart 
bids me say what may seem presump- 
tuous to you. 

It may be that I write with over- 
positiveness. If that is true, remember 
5,750,000 
parents and teachers who are deter- 


[ am trying to represent 
mined to develop more light for the 
narrow trails and the broad highways 
over which youth must travel to useful 
manhood and womanhood. Most of 
a part of that great group, the 

Congress of Parents and 


you are- 
National 
‘Teachers. 

I know you to be kindly, sympa- 
thetic, and interested in the point of 
view of the parents of the children un- 
der your guidance. Therefore, I am 
bold to say that your superior skill, 
your vast and varied experience, even 
vour fervent devotion to the tenet that 
society is improvable, will not reach 
their full effectiveness as long as the 
child in school is a segmented child, 
subject to one philosophy of learning 
in his classroom and another philoso- 
phy of learning in his home. 


Heritage from Us 

There has not been a time in the 
history of civilization when it has been 
so important to be a parent, a teacher, 
or a member of a parent-teacher asso- 
ciation. The child today must develop 
the spirit and the skills to hold our 
world at peace, or else must witness its 
destruction. Today's young people are 
the first generation to inherit the 
desperate need of learning to control 
the greatest physical force ever held in 
the hand of men. This is their heri- 
tage from us. 

Under our present system of educa- 
tion, the child will not lack for scien- 
tific knowledge and mechanical skill. 
But his great need, from us, is a stable 
personality able to withstand the im- 
pact of rapidly shifting conditions, an 
alert mind able to evaluate and solve 
the problems in all the areas of his life, 
a charitable attitude toward his fel- 
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A Great lamest 


Parents and teachers‘must-work togeth- 


er if our schéols,aré to be fully effective. 


lows, and sufhcient knowledge about 
himself to enable him to understand 
the behavior of others. An intelligent 
partnership of parents and teachers 
can give him this additional heritage. 

The safety of America today may be 
due to the superior scientific knowl- 
edge of our experts who produced the 
atom bomb and our experts who build 
robot planes capable of traveling be- 
yond the speed of sound. Because of 
this fact, we have been leading the 
young people of our day to believe 
that their security and the safety of 
civilization will depend upon the out- 
come of a race to produce more and 
more powerful weapons, matched by 
more and greater speed of transporta- 
tion. 

Is that the ideal we have intended 
to set before them? Sometimes I won- 
der if it would be easier for the camel 
to go thru the eye of a needle than for 
the science-dominated youth to ap- 
preciate the power of God and the 
need for his guidance. 

On every hand, we hear honest 
Americans say, “I believe in youth. 
The youth of today are filled with 
promise, high courage, and determina- 
tion. No generation has been so 
able... .” 

Of course, we believe in youth. But 
as long as the hospitals are filled with 
the mentally ill and the jails are filled 
with the violently ill and the divorce 
rate still continues to be one for each 
2.3 marriages, we know we can im- 
prove our teaching. 

You are not to blame and I am not 
to blame, but together we are. We who 
have taught them failed to develop a 
partnership capable of reconciling dif- 
ferences between the teacher who 
teaches in the school and the parent 
who teaches in the home. We failed to 
reconcile the ideas and ideals of our 


MRS. JOHN E. HAYES 


President, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


teaching. The parent-teacher associa- 
tion was developed to meet this need, 
but you and I have not made this po- 
tential instrument of group dynamics 
as effective as it could be. 


Understanding Necessary 

How will we be assured that the 
646,462 members of the PTA who 
have joined during the last year will 
interpret the purposes of the national 
congress in terms of the needs of the 
child and enter into activities to help 
meet those needs? We must provide 
able, wellinformed ieadership in every 
local unit to achieve such a goal. 

Our new members and our many 
members of long standing need to 
know that school people have a right 
to expect from patrons and other citi- 
zens: [1] adequate financial support of 
the entire school system, including a 
physical plant equipped for efficient 
teaching, [2] a salary schedule appro- 
priate to the skill and experience of 
the teacher, and [3] a service schedule 
consistent with good teaching and 
pupil advancement. 

From the home, the school may 
properly expect a child physically 
sound, free from remediable defects, 
mentally curious and ready to learn 
new facts, emotionally stable, and so- 
cially cooperative, with a respect for 
law and an awareness of his responsi- 
bility as a citizen. 

On the other hand, we all need to 
clarify together what we have a right 
to expect from the school. I believe 
that the child facing the problems of 
today’s world needs a school that will 
help him discover, develop, and per- 
fect his innate talents and abilities. He 
needs a school that pursues wholesome 
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character-building processes, attempt- 
ing to develop attitudes of industry, 
respect for law, accuracy, and produc- 
tivity. He needs a school that will help 
him to understand the importance of 
the home as a basic unit of democracy 
and appreciate the dignity of the pro- 
fession of parenthood. 

In addition to this, the school must 
provide fundamental skills of learn- 
ing and the knowledge. These will en- 
able the child to form sound judg- 
ments, find and hold a job, gain in- 
spiration enough to understand him- 
self and thus to understand others, 
and have faith enough to believe in 
himself and his fellows and his ability 
to contribute to the welfare of man. 
If these are not important goals or if 
they fail to reflect our corporate think- 
ing, there is urgent need for counsel- 
ing together. 

Let us review for a moment the 
basic philosophy that motivates the 
National Parents and 
leachers. It should be reflected thru 
every local unit of the organization, 


First, we believe every parent-teach- 


Congress ol 


er association meeting should be a 


learning experience for parents and 
teachers. At the close of each meeting, 
the parent member should have a 
clearer understanding of some phase 
ol the school’s program, its curricu- 
lum, its methods of teaching, its extra- 
curriculum activities, its 
student guidance 


plan for 
(and, in some lo- 
ealities, for parent guidance.) 

The teacher should have discovered 
some of the conditions that may stand 
in the way of eflective teaching. He 
should have discovered an avenue 
thru which he can achieve more satis- 
fying relationships with his pupils 
and learn something.of their home life. 

Both partners should have discov- 
ered something about the processes of 
growth and development of the child 
or adolescent in modern society. If all 
this does not take place, let us ask our- 
selves whether each has given his best 
effort to produce the desired result. 

Second, we believe that the parent- 
teacher association can be an effective 
interpreter of education, its philoso- 
phy and objectives, not only to parents 
but to the general taxpaying public. 

The startling results achieved dur- 
ing 1947-48—when within a year $350,- 
00,000 was added to salaries of teach- 
ers thruout the nation—show what 


happens when “we, the people” speak. 
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For if there had been no stable, or- 
ganized medium thru which citizens 
could discuss existing conditions, dis 
cuss them with calm, clear facts and 
figures, the efforts of educators alone 
would have been immeasurably re- 
tarded. 

We recognize now that all too few 
of the school patrons and the taxpay- 
ers who are not school patrons are con- 
versant with the relation of education 
to national stability and national 
progress. Perhaps we had better realize 
that America believes in education 
traditionally as a necessary element in 
government of the people and by the 
people. But belief in tradition is sufh- 
cient only as long as no sacrifice is 
necessary to maintain it. 

When other desirable services and 
desirable possessions have to be sacri- 
ficed for the adequate support of edu- 
cation, America needs to believe in 
education logically. Such conflict- 
proof conviction will depend upon 
accurate information reaching all the 
people. Thus we have constant need 
for lay-group discussion under well- 
informed, inspired leadership. 

When the public knows everything 
involved, for instance, there will be no 
question about an adequate, single 
salary schedule for teachers of equal 
training and experience wherever they 
teach. When the public comes to re- 
alize that no period of a child’s school- 
ing is more important than the first 
four years—while he is learning to live 
as a social being, finding the way to 
enlarged interests, and beginning to 
acquire knowledge from which he may 
form judgments—there will be no 
question as to the value of the ele- 
mentary-school teacher. There will be 
no discrimination between teachers 
because they are men or women, mat 
ried or unmarried, if only they are 
good teachers. 


Stabilizer of Society 

In addition to being a learning ex- 
perience for parents and teachers and 
serving as interpreter of education to 
the public as well as to parents, the 
PTA has an important function as a 
stabilizer of society. 

You are aware how often serious 
problems of discipline and student be- 
havior—as well as failure to finish the 
junior or senior highschool course 
originate from social causes. In our 
most democratic communities, there 


are junior and senior highschool stu 
dents who suffer from lack of social 
status. Their families simply do not 
belong to the accepted and acceptable 
Strata ol Oddly 


enough, these families, the unbelong- 


community _ life. 


ers, are very reluctant to enter into thi 
fellowship of one secular community 
organization that is unquestionably 
open to them, the PTA. 

Bound by the natural tie of concern 
for their children, they may be led into 
that fellowship by patient individual 
effort. When they find the satisfaction 
of joining with other parents and with 
the teachers of their child in a com- 
munity enterprise, or merely in the 
warmth of fellowship which should 
be characteristic of every PTA, they 
find also satisfaction in their commu- 
nity citizenship. 

This in turn is reflected in the be- 
havior of the child on the playground 
and in the schoolroom. His chances 
lor success are enhanced in direct pro 
portion to the citizenship-sensibility 
of parents. 

Sometimes I wonder if we have any 
greater function in this age of shifting 
populations than to link ourselves 
creatively with those who need help 
in learning how to belong. We cannot 
aflord unbelongers in school or in 
society if we would preserve our Ame 
ica—or if we would take one ste p to- 
ward universal brotherhood 


Teamwork 

he whole public must have confi 
dence in education and in the teachers 
who make it a vital factor in children’s 
lives. The public must know the goals 
of education, by helping actively to 
develop them; must recognize that 
education will change as conditions 
within the total world society changer 

We parents and teachers must un 
derstand human behavior based upon 
the uniqueness of each individual 
child. We must evolve ways of helping 
each child discover his innate abilities 
and bring them to usefulness. We must 
remove the conflict between belief and 
behavior in adult society. We must 
acknowledge the importance of scien 
tific learning, without neglecting ow 


opportunities to deve lop spiritual 
strength and grace. 

Great goals, yes, but we can becom: 
a great 
their into glorious 
with and for our children. 


partnership able to extend 


ereatness living 
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The 


unior College 


How Pasadena Junior College— 


like many progressive institutions— 


is pro viding a_ varied program of 


education for the whole community. 


His is a story of how one junior 
yp eens Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege of Pasadena, California—serves its 
community. Pasadena is not unique 
in this kind of service. Community 
services are being performed by vir- 
tually all progressive junior colleges. 
As a matter of fact, some of them are 
doubtless being performed in a more 
effective manner in other institutions. 
The Pasadena Junior College is merely 
being used as a typical example. 


The Extended-Day Program 


To meet the educational needs of 
the whole community, the junior col- 
lege operates over an extended day. 
Adequate community educational 
service requires that the regular pro- 
gram of the junior college extend 
from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. The regular 
offerings of the college are available 
during this entire period without in- 
terruption. 

This program assures not only the 
maximum and most complete utili- 
zation of the district’s investment but 
also brings educational opportunity to 
the door of every citizen in the com- 
munity. Experience has shown that 
thousands of the community's popu- 
lation eagerly flock to the junior col- 
lege when courses are given at hours 
in which working people are free to 
attend. 

Prominent among the educational 
offerings of the extended day are 
those of general or cultural educa- 
tion. Some people entertain the 
fallacy that general education must 
be completed before one can enter 
upon the study of vocational or pro- 
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fessional education, Actually this is 
often an impossibility. 

In order to enter upon a vocation 
at a reasonable age, establish a home, 
and raise a family, one cannot await 
the full completion of a general edu- 
cation. The maximum amount of 
general or cultural education which 
one can be expected to achieve be- 
fore starting his vocational prepara- 
tion is just what is necessary for the 
successful pursuance of his vocational 


If the lot of the teachers is 
not such that you can recom- 
mend happily and enthusiasti- 
cally that your son or daughter 
enter the teaching profession, 
then you had better bestir 
yourself mightily in an all-out 
effort to improve the teacher’s 
lot lest your’ grandchildren 
knock at the door of the ele- 
mentary school only to find 
it closed. 
—Herbert L. Cushing 


studies. He must avail himself of an 
entire lifetime if he is to endow him- 
self with the rich cultural heritage of 
the race. 

It is the great privilege of the 
junior college, functioning as a com- 
munity institution, to bring this op- 
portunity within reach of the masses, 
young and old alike. 

In addition to the academic offer- 
ings of general or cultural education, 
the extended day makes available a 
rich program of refresher and voca- 





tional courses. ‘Tradesmen, — office 
workers, and even professional men 
wish refresher courses in mathematics, 
English, new office equipment, secre- 
tarial training, psychology, speech, 
and other subjects. Workers who have 
lost positions wish intensive courses 
in such areas as meat cutting, plumb- 
ing, technological skills, office employ- 
ment, dressmaking, homemaking, 
metology, and other types of voca- 
tional preparation. 

Thru _ the the extended 
day, these opportunities are made 


COs- 


hours of 


available, free of cost, to every man 
and woman in the community. 

The following letter from one of 
the physicians in the community, ad- 
dressed to the principal of the col- 
lege, indicates the importance at- 
tached to the extended-day program 
by some lay leaders of the community: 

“Your plan of extending the junior- 
college facilities to the adult part of 
our community makes possible a 
much-needed training for  parent- 
hood in its biggest concept. In my 
work with patients, I recommend 
many times a day that they go back 
to school. The following areas need to 
be taught: 

“Group | (homemaking and _per- 
sonal health for young married 
women and men): [a] planning a 
budget; [b] recreational and educa- 
tional activities; [c] psychology of 
everyday life; [d] nutrition, feeding 
the family; [e] nutrition and physical 
fitness. 

“Group 2 (vocational guidance and 
training for women of 35 years or 
over): [a] home nursing; [b] under- 
standing the adolescent; [c] child 
psychology and child care; [d] arts— 
crafts and homemaking on the pro- 
fessional level.” 


The Community Forum 


The community forum of Pasadena 
Junior College consists of 26 Tuesday- 
evening lectures and forum discussions 
presented in the college auditorium. 
The speakers are selected from among 
the most outstanding men and women 
on the American platform. Tickets 
for the entire series are sold at $1 
each, and every year witnesses a com- 
plete sell-out of the entire 2175 seats 
of the auditorium. 

Topics discussed include social, 
Civic, economic, religious, artistic, po- 
litical, and international problems. 
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The program is financed jointly by 
the sale of tickets, costing a little less 
than five cents per lecture, and in- 
come from the state and local dis- 
trict. The public-relations value as 
well as the cultural value of this series 
of public lectures and forum discus- 


sions is tremendous. 


The Institute Programs 
\nother significant community serv- 
ice rendered by Pasadena Junior Col- 
It calls for 
a series of weekly programs ranging 


lege is the institute plan. 


from four to six weeks in duration 
along some particular line of popu- 
lar interest. Admission is free. 
Among the topics that have been 
treated in these institutes have been 
the following: safe motherhood, child 
care, legal information of value to 
the layman, home architecture, con- 
sumer education, sales and distribu- 
tive education, United Nations and 
the United States foreign policy, in- 
education, 


come-tax driver 


bankers’ 


reports, 
institute, investments, and 
others. 


vited to speak. Attendance has always 


many Local experts are in- 
been very good and interest has run 
high. 


Other Facilities 


In addition to regular classes, 


forums and institute meetings, the 


college maintains a comprehensive 
program of community recreation, in- 
cluding a swimming pool open to 
the public, supervised twilight games 
in many sports, public socials, dances 
and picnics, and many other group 
activities. Public programs of entei 
tainment such as music recitals, dra- 
matics, debates, and speech tourna- 
ments are also open to the public. 

During the coming year, it is also 
the plan of Superintendent Willard E. 
Goslin to set up in the homes of pa- 
trons in various sections of the city 
small discussion groups to be known 
as fireside forums, which will be con- 
ducted by teachers who have agreed 
to give their services. 


For the Whole Community 


The concept of community service 
by the junior college is based on the 
philosophy that education is a life- 
long process extending from birth to 
death. There can be no completion 
of education. No matter what degrees 
a person may have acquired, if he 
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ceases his study on graduation, he be- 
comes hopelessly submerged in the 
onward tide of progress, and he will 
one day awaken to find that he must 
be reeducated. 

Of all levels of education, the jun- 
ior college occupies the most stra- 
tegic position for serving the educa- 
tional and cultural needs of all the 


citizens of the community without 


The nursery school is a community service and a laboratory for child-study classes. 


PASADENA TY SCHOOLS 


regard to age or walk of life. It must 
expand its day into hours which will 
make its opportunities available to 
the entire public. 

When this happy day is fully real- 
ized, we shall have no problem of 
public relations. Obstructionists will 
disappear, and the taxpayers will be- 
come our staunchest friends and most 
enthusiastic supporters, 
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Wi AT is the basic cause of war? 
How may that cause be removed? 
What can I do to help remove that 
cause? 


1 cannot consider intelligently the 
international aspects of teacher edu- 
cation, even in their smallest applica 
tions, without first finding some an- 
and incon- 
clusive—to these questions. 


For myselt 


swers—however tentative 


alone, | state as a first 
principle that anything I do in the 
field of international 


one great 


education has 
purpose and one only—to 
help save my people from the scourge 
of war. If I do not have some hypoth- 
esis about what makes war and how 
education can help prevent war, my 
efforts in international education will 
fail to help make even a minor foot- 


note in the history of education. 


Truth of the Immortal Gods 


To me, one of the most moving 
passages in the literature of classical 
antiquity is that in which the great 
Athenian schoolmaster, looking death 
calmly in the eye, spoke to his people 
very simply and directly about his 
feelings for them. He said: 

“I love and respect you, Men of 
Athens, but I and respect the 
truth of the immortal gods even more. 
Some of you have suggested that from 
fear of death and love of you I might 
retreat from what I consider to be the 
truth and cease to teach it, and then 
my life might be spared. 

“Tt would 


love 


indeed be strange if I 
who stood in the ranks on the battle- 
fields of Potidaea and Amphipolis and 
Delium and fought for you under the 
command of the officers whom you ap- 
pointed over me and did not in fear of 
death step back from the 
steel—it would indeed be strange if 
now, cringing from death I retreated 
from the truth of the immortal gods.” 

When I picture Socrates, I do not 
see him old and ugly as he is common- 
ly described. I see 


flashing 


him young and 
strong, a sturdy boy handsome in his 
armor, who started 
Athens, which he even 
when Athens had condemned him to 
death, and ended with a love and un- 
derstanding for all men, which to him 
was the truth of the immortal gods. 

Could the Peloponnesian War, or 
any other war, 


with a love for 


never lost 


have been fought 
among Greeks who had Socrates’ grasp 


of the truth of the immortal gods? 
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Ol course not, we say. 

Why not? 

Because to the teacher, Socrates, his 
people were all mankind. 


Cause of War 


This, then, is the cause of war and 
of the things worse than war which go 
with it: the concept of my people. 
It is too narrow a concept for peace— 
my family, my clan, my tribe, my na- 
tion, my race, my religious group, and 
my society, | will do good things for 
them, I will perform difficult tasks 
for them, | will fight for them, but 
| will not do these things for other 
people. 

All other explanations of war seem 
to me to be merely definitions of war 
in terms of its characteristics or its 
instruments, as tho one might say, 
“War is fighting and killing,” or “War 
is why we need armies,” or “War is 
caused by men having weapons at 
hand,” or “War is waged by govern- 
ments,” or “War comes because people 
are not friendly to each other.” 

I have studied such answers respect- 
fully. | have examined them in the 
quiet of libraries and in those greatest 
of all silences, which are punctuated 
by the roar of battle. I have thought 
them over, sometimes calmly, some- 
times frantically, as I have remem- 
bered the boys who stumbled a little 
beside me in advance and fell: forward 
coughing; the women with stricken 
faces along the line of postwar pa- 
rades; the babies with old-man 
wrinkles in their faces which only slow 
starvation can give; the mountains of 
frustration and torture piled so high 
that they benumb all normal sense of 
horror. I have: thought of these an- 
swers under such circumstances aid 
I have known that these answers were 
not true. 

War is as simple in its cause as in Its 
degradation and misery. It comes from 
my people’s being less than all the 
people on this planet. It will be halted 
only when my people and your people 
are all the people. 

That is the truth of the immortal 
gods, and that is the truth of the God 
of my people and your people. That 
is the truth which our God has stated 
often enough thru his prophets. 


Nationalism 


“Well, now, wait a minute. What 
about nationalism?” it might be said. 


OUR 


“Well, what about it?” 


‘But if youn 


people are all the 
people in the world, how can you fight 
for your people in time of war?” 

“Ah! That is the heart of the mat- 
ter. If my people, if our people, are 
all the people of the world, I won't 
be fighting them, and you won't be 
fighting them, and there will be no 
war.” 

“Ah, yes. You can say that in 
church. You can say that in a high- 
flown speech as you welcome German 
and Austrian teachers to your campus. 
You can say that as you send CARE 
packages to undernourished children 
in faroff places. But do not say it in 
connection with war. It sounds sort of 
—well—unpatriotic.” 

Yes, it 
all basic 


does. As a matter of fact, 
effort to eliminate war is 
quite likely to appear unpatriotic in 
some respects, which is to say, un- 
nationalistic, for war nowadays is 
largely, altho not entirely, a national 
enterprise. 

Nations are born in war, they grow 
and develop in war, and they are 
buried to the funeral salute of a hun- 
dred thousand guns or the roar of two 
or three atom bombs. You are bound 
to be unnationalistic if you really try 
to eliminate the cause of war, just as 
you are bound to be unnationalistic if 
you really try to follow the teachings 
of the Great Galilean. 

If I am going to try to attack the 
cause of war thru international edu- 
cation, therefore, I might as well say, 
“All right then, so I am unnational- 
istic. I do not want a baby in Siberia 
to starve any more than a baby in 
Kentucky, I do not want to have a 
mother in Bremen disemboweled by a 
bomb any more than a mother in 
Baltimore. I do not want my sons and 
grandsons twisted in mind and body, 
tortured, blinded, or killed any more 
than I want the children of any of my 
brothers so maimed or slaughtered. 

“And I know who my brothers are. 
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PEOPLE 


International education must teach the 


oneness of all peoples before the world’s 


most pressing problem will be solved, says 


Phat is a truth which I have long 
confessed with my lips to my immortal 
God. Now I should put it in action 
or I should deny it with my lips.” 


Made by Peoples 
“But wars are made by govern- 
ments,” it might be said, “and most of 
these teachers from Austria and Ger- 
many who are with us today will not 
eo back to their countries and over- 
turn governments.” 

I think that this too is something of 
a bypassing of the truth. Wars are 
not made by governments and they 
will not be stopped alone by estab- 
lishing unions of governments, con- 
federations of governments, alliances 
ol governments, or even a 
ereat overall world government. 


single 


Wars are made by peoples. They 
ure made by my people against your 
people, our people against their peo- 
ple, and whether or not those contend 
ing peoples are represented by govern- 
ments, in the beginning at least, is 
more or less a matter of historical acci- 
dent. We Americans know that. 

\We fought a war one time not so 
long ago. It taught us that truth. And 
it taught many people to know the 
bitterness and the in-growing hatreds 
of being in a conquered territory oc- 
cupied by victorious troops. 

That war still remains for us the 
supreme test of our national effort 
and endurance, a war of staggering 
casualties in the lives of men and of 
even more horrible casualties in the 
enforced backwardness of conquered 
areas. That was a war of a people 
under one government. It is true that 
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there was much talk of loyalty to 
state governments rather than to a 
national government, but this was the 
sheerest of political eyewash. 

My people knew your people very 
well. There were many friendships, 
many intellectual exchanges, and 
much commerce between them. The 
ereat officers of the armies of both 
these peoples were trained in_ the 
same military They were 
often classmates and devoted friends 
as they led armies against one an- 
other. The men who followed those 
officers spoke the same language, be- 


college. 


longed to the same families in many 
cases, and they fought the bloodiest, 
most savage and determined war olf 
a bloody, 
century. 
Why? 
people; they were not one soc iety. 
Let us examine this American Civil 
War a little further. Do I today love 
the people of Texas any more or less 
than did those kinsmen of mine who 
fought the people of Texas in that 
war? I think not. The men of my 
family did not fight on one side of 
that civil war because of love or hate. 
They fought for that one side because 


savage, and determined 


Because they were not one 


it was the side of their people. 

I cannot fight a Texan today ex- 
cept as I may become an individual 
criminal. Why not?. 

I cannot fight a Texan today be- 
cause a society with a government, 
court, a police force, an army, tells me 
I can't. 


“These Texans are your people, 
mister,” that society says to me, and 
if I try to get tough about it and say, 
“I don’t care, I am going to declare 
war on Texas anyway,” that society 
lashes its badge and touches the butt 
of its pistol and says to me, “No, you're 
not, mister, because this badge and 
this gun are your people speaking to 
you. 


International Education 


Now I can ask myself why do | want 
international exchanges of teachers? 
Why do I want international educa- 
tion of teachers? 

Secause I want teachers to build up 
a society like that society which speaks 
to me about my people in this country. 
I want teachers to build up a society 
like that for all the world. That means 
a government, of course, but it also 
means the other matters of communi- 
cation, of economic efficiency, and of 
habits and attitudes which make up a 
cooperating society. 

‘That is a great task of social engi- 
neering, which is to say a great task 
of education for a whole society. Can 
that task be done by Marylanders o1 
Missourians o1 Euro- 
\siatics acting alone? Of 
course not. It has to be done by all 
our people. 


Americans or 
peans or 


For my part, I am going to try to 
help the teachers of my people acquire 
the skills and the wisdom for teachers 
ina great soc iety, 

Most of the teachers of my people 
with whom I deal will be Marylanders, 
but some will be Virginians and some 
will be Californians and a few will be 
surmese. If there are not some from 
those latte groups ol people outside 
of Maryland, it would be somewhat 
harder tor us Marylanders and for us 
surmese to see that we are one people 
and to learn how to construct our 
supporting society. 

This is a rather dangerous task. 
It is safer not to attempt it. It would 
indeed be however, if the 
teachers of our people who have stood 
in the ranks in 
times, both as civilians and as com- 


batants—and 


strange, 
these wars of our 
have not shrunk 


from danger unduly in those circum- 
stances—it would 


who 


indeed be strange 
if they should now, to avoid danger, 
retreat from the true service of all 
our people. 


I do not think they will retreat! 






























O MUCH enthusiasm and energy ra- 
S diates from little five-year-olds, 
how can a one-room rural schoolroom 
hold them? In the city system, a spe- 
cial schoolroom with special equip- 
ment and a special teacher are pro- 
vided. But in the rural school where 
one teacher must handle eight grades 
in one ordinary room, can she manage 
kindergarten too? 

I have proved to my own satisfac- 
tion that a few five-year-olds can be 
happy, busy, progressive members of 
a one-room rural school. There is no 
need for youngsters to be sitting in 
seats too large for them, looking on 
with uncomprehending eyes at the 
proceedings of the group—proceedings 
in which they have no part. Clearly 
defined objectives and a definite sched- 
ule pay big dividends in the steady 
growth of the child. 

Our one over-all objective is to make 
useful, happy individuals of our kin- 
dergarteners, which is accomplished by 
a series of lesser objectives. Each one 
reached is a steppingstone toward the 
final goal—reading readiness. 

Our lesser objectives include teach- 
ing the children to: [1] work and play 
in a group, [2] work and play inde- 
pendently at times, [3] follow simple 
directions, [4] love nursery rhymes and 
stories, [5] develop and coordinate 
their muscles, [6] develop left-to-right 
eye movements, [7] dramatize, [8] 
know the colors, [9] understand basic 
number concepts. 

It is necessary for the good of the 
whole class that beginners have a cor- 
ner of the room where they can work 
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The activity area is in one corner of the room. 








together, move freely, consult one an- 
other at will, and help themselves 
generally. Our corner is a seven-by- 
nine activity space with adjustable 
seats forming one boundary, the walls 
making two, and the sand table the 
fourth. 


Equipment 

This space, accommodating nine 
this year, is furnished with a home- 
made sand table, bookshelves, small 
table, and easel. A long table with 
nine small chairs are arranged just 
outside the corner. 

Our bulletinboard is a small piece 
of beaverboard placed at eye level. 
We use it to display pictures suitable 
to the season or occasion and to show 
the children’s handiwork. Later in the 
year, simple directions, including the 
children’s names, experience charts, 
phrases, and words are posted. 

The beginners, themselves, love to 
sort thru a box of pictures, choose ap- 
propriate ones, and thumb-tack them 
to the bulletinboard. An older pupil 
can supervise this until the youngsters 
are capable of working alone. 

Our easel accommodates two would- 
be artists. It is seldom deserted. It can 
be folded and put out of the way, but 
it usually has a “masterpiece” on it. 

A small blackboard answers many 
needs of pupils and teacher. Ours is 
a blackboard hung from two nails. 

A collection of very large beads and 
laces for little unskilled fingers to 
manipulate and smaller beads for 
more agile fingers are a great help in 
coordination of muscles. If these arti- 
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Seat 


Above: desks of the five-year- 
olds separate the older students 
from the activity area. Below: 
the homemade sand table forms 
the fourth border of the area, 


cles are too expensive, one can make 
them from wood with holes 
bored thru them or from a mixture of 
flour and salt. 

Another economical, wise purchase 


bits of 


we made was that of jigsaw puzzles. 
They are made of a composition ma- 
terial one-half inch thick and cut into 
large pieces. The completed picture 
depicts a nursery rhyme and appears 
on the outside of the envelope. Awk- 
ward fingers can handle the puzzles 
easily. 

Many of our toys are brought from 
home. They can be used on the floor, 
low table, or on the sand table. Many 
lessons are learned around our squat, 
homemade sand table that we dug out 
of the woodshed. One of the fathers 
relined it with zinc. 

The picture and word cards come 
late in the year. The beginners find 
pictures, paste them on cards, and 
the older children print on the cards 
the names of the things pictured. 
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KINDERGARTEN 


There is a place for five-year-olds in 


a one-teacher rural school, says 


An experiencechart telling the story 
of the beginners’ visit to the fire de- 
partment was made in the same man- 
ner. A drawing of a fire truck was 
made on the top of the chart, which 
was placed on the bulletinboard. 

\ fresh supply of tiny tots’ books is 
purchased each year. We make sure 
that the print is large and clear; the 
pictures well-colored. Picture books, 
Fuzzy Wuzzy books, and folding-pic- 
ture books are inexpensive. 

Books from which stories are read 
are available to the youngsters also. It 
is quite a thrill to see them gather 
round one of their group who is “read- 
ing’’ a story to them. The expression 
used then is never equaled. 

I give them instructions in the 
handling of books early in the year. 
One of their own group acts as li- 
brarian. Of course, he cannot keep a 
written record, but he is able to rec- 
ognize most of the books by their 
covers and knows where they are. 


Schedule 


Now for a day in the school life of 
the beginners. At nine, they listen in 
on the planning of the entire group. 
len or 15 minutes are allotted to them 
at the close of this period for their own 
planning and discussion. 

Every child takes part. Some have to 
be curbed and others drawn out. | 
guide them in their planning, such as 
explaining why playing the rhythm- 
band instruments would not be feasi- 
ble during an oral arithmetic lesson, 

Instead of an oral planning period, 
simple, written directions may be used. 
Each youngster soon recognizes his 
own name, and somehow the remain- 
der of the sentence is figured out. 

We use familiar instructions that 
have been given to them orally many 
times. The youngster is so proud when 
he can look at the board, then rise 
and do whatever is requested of him; 
such as, “George, bring the black- 
board”; “Evelyn, pass the scissors.” 

During the planning period, one of 
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the group is selected or volunteers to 
choose the story or poem for the morn- 
ing. This is an enviable duty and 
usually has to be rotated. The chosen 
one is generally ready when I find time 
to return to the corner. 

If the story chosen is too long for 
the time I have, the youngsters are 
easily persuaded to nursery 
rhymes or motion verses. But I see that 


act ept 


they hear the story in the next day o1 
so. Often, one of my slower readers 
will prepare it and read or tell it to 
the group. Both the beginners and 
slow readers profit by this. The read- 
ing follows the planning period. 

After the story period, the young- 
sters enjoy cutting and coloring. This 
is not just busy work. Learning to fol- 
low a line when cutting or to stay 
within lines when coloring are eye 
skills necessary for reading. However, 
cutting and coloring should never be 
used haphazardly or as a sop. 

\ stack of magazines for cutting is 
kept within reach of the little folks. 
As they advance, they are delighted to 
choose their own pictures, but until 
they can do this, an older pupil can 
help and also do the hectographing 
of pictures for coloring. He is learning 
skills and lessons in citizenship in as 
suming this responsibility, 

The children move on to other a¢ 
tivities after they have finished cut- 
ting and They exchange 
places and equipment quietly and 
peacefully. Those at the easel finish 
their pictures, remove them, and turn 
to the bookshelves, sand table, or toy 
corner. Those at the table may have 
been waiting a turn at the easel. There 
is a big turnover of equipment during 
the 30 minutes they are on their own. 

At 10:30, the little folks have re- 
cess with the entire group. When 
weather permits and the little ones 


coloring. 


are getting restless, they may be dis- 
missed earlier. They have the play- 
ground to themselves then. 

On certain days, the music period 
comes at 10:45. All grades take part. 
At the end of the year, our kindei 
gartners can their part of a 


round as well as any. 


carry 
Now they are ready for a rest pe 
Tho the 
youngster may not sleep when he sits 
quietly with his head in his arms on 
the desk, he is resting. An older pupil 
can supervise this period, letting rest- 


riod. This is very necessary. 


ing ones know when time is up o1 
motioning to a peeper that he is being 
watched. 


Ac 11:15, 


over, the older pupil listens to nu 


when the rest period is 
sery rhymes, gives each beginner a 
copy of his own name to recognize 
and print, or conducts a quiet game. 
11:30. A 
a favorite book may 
be in order. Three Billy Goats Gruff 
seems to hold special appeal. 

At 11:50, an older child may take 
the group. The corner is put in order, 
hands washed, 


I take charge again at 
dramatization ol 


and lunch pails 
brought to seats or taken outside, ac 
cording to the weather. Our young- 
sters eat lunch and play until one, 
when they start for home. 

This schedule requires at least 45 
minutes of a busy teacher’s morning, 
which seems like a big chunk out ol 
a crowded day. But after all, nine 


This 


lengthene dl 


is one-third of our enrolment. 


time can be shortened o1 
according to the class size, the activity 


and the amount of student help 


Results 

Phis program allows for much free 
expression and independent action. 
Ihe child doesn’t ask permission for 
every move he makes. If he grasps the 
fact during the first few weeks that he 
is being trusted in making his own 
decisions and controlling his own ac 
tions, he will be eager 


— 


to re spond, 


here ar disputes to be 


settled at 
first, but gradually group approval or 
disapproval will handle this. 

Sometimes it seems as tho the in- 
stinct for learning is stronger at this 
age than at any other. When the child 
is eventually ready to read, the ease 
with which he slips into it is amazing 
Of course, there are variations. The 
best backslide at times but the gen 
eral current is forward. 
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The weight of authority makes this fire-safety lesson meaningful. 


-~ 


tre — Onils 
Wok to the nearest exit 
| Case windows ond doors 


Classroom fire-drill posters teach and remind. They display the 
evacuation rules everyday and are silent directors in a drill. 
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Principal usually operates alarm; all employes know how. 


uR record of over 2000 school fires a year demands 
@) that school people insist upon proper fire-safety 
measures, including plans for pupil removal. 

Efficient school evacuation requires the training and 
participation of every person in the school. Altho the 
actual fire drill is the most important part of this train- 
ing, careful planning and teaching should go into 
preparation for the drill. 

Each term the principal should discuss drill proce- 
dures with teachers and other employes and make sure 
that responsibilities and general fire-safety principles 
are understood. The biggest part of the training job is 
the preparation of the children by their teachers. In- 
struction in fire-drill procedures should be thoro and 
can often tie in with classroom units on fire prevention. 

Pictures at left and below show fire-safety teaching, 
to which the drill, pictured here, owes much of its 
efficiency. 





Several states require their schools to teach fire prevention. 
Drill instruction supplements the unit, making both more vital. 
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Children cannot takeygeaps or UBeoks. Fire escapes and ‘ether facilities must be in order. icine guide, check stragglers, 
They must walk quietly Without fooltug. Other routes are uséd if primary exits are blocked. andcall the roll on the outside. 


a 


= 


& 


Children stop in a predetermined safe location and await the return signal. Most ele- Back at his desk after practie- 
mentary schools have one or two carefully planned but unannounced drills each month. ing an important lesson in safety. 
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ARIZONA Because of a lack of legis- 


lation in the past to protect teachers 
from arbitrary dismissal, the state as- 
sociation has been working strenu- 
ously for several years to obtain a 
state tenure law. The association’s 
“fair dismissal” bill in the 1949 legis- 
lature was defeated but another tenure 
bill was passed. It guarantees teachers 
against dismissal unless notified in 
writing prior to March 15. Those who 
survive the three-year probationary 
period may have hearings before the 
local board and the superior court of 
the county.—WALTER MAXWELL, execu- 
tive secretary. 


COLORADO—rnis year we attained 


three legislative goals which the state 
association has worked toward over 
20 years: [a] statewide tenure protec- 
tion, [b] school-district reorganization, 
and [c] state-department reorganiza- 
tion. State appropriations for the next 


‘ biennium have been increased $975,- 


000 over the previous two-year period. 
—CRAIG P. MINEAR, executive secretary. 


CONNECTICUT tne five major ed- 


ucational achievements for 1949 were: 
[a] appropriating $7,500,000 for voca- 
tional and technical schools, [b] ap- 
propriating $4,250,000 for capital im- 
provement at four teachers colleges, 
[c] appropriating $250,000 to inaugu- 
rate an emergency training program 
for elementary-school teachers, [d] ap- 
propriating $4,200,000 for improved 
facilities at the University of Con- 
necticut, fe] strengthening the con- 
tinuing contract statute by providing 
for a hearing with counsel, at which 
statement of reason for nonreemploy- 
ment is required. The last item was 
initiated by the CEA; others were sup- 
ported by the association.—LYNDON U. 
PRATT, executive secretary. 


DELAWARE—the uniform _ state- 


supported salary law enacted this year 
provides a $600 increase for every class- 
room teacher, administrator, and 
school employe. Nondegree classroom 
teachers salaries will range from $2000 
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to $3600; bachelor’s degree, from 
$2400 to $4000; master’s degree, from 
$2600 to $4200; and doctor’s degree, 
from $3000 to $4600. This is the first 
time that nonteaching — personnel 
have had a statewide basic schedule. 
—ROBERT L. DURKEE, 
tary. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — 1 


the District, laws affecting local 
government and the schools are en- 
acted by the Congress. For several 
years, the teaching staff, the adminis- 
tration, and the board of education 
have been trying to get a_ cost-of- 
living increase similar to one given to 
federal employes. Public Law 181, 
passed this summer, provides a $330 
continuing annual increase for all 
classroom teachers and school officers 
(except the superintendent of schools) 
beginning as of July 1, 1948.—PAUL 
CARR, secretary, 1947-49. 


IDA HO— the outstanding achieve- 


ment this year was the defense of the 
district reorganization law of 1947 
from attacks by a strong and persistent 
group of legislators. Amendments 
passed will detract some from the 
effectiveness of the reorganized dis- 
tricts, but in other respects the re- 
organization program has been expe- 
dited by the legislative changes. Ap- 
propriations for curriculum develop- 
ment amount to $50,000, an increase 
of $40,000 over previous similar ap- 
propriations. This sum will permit 
employment of a specialist in the state 
department.—JOHN M. BOOTH, execu- 
tive secretary. 


TLLINO IS —state school aid for the 


biennium was increased by $44,331,- 
538. Laws harmful to the consolida- 
tion movement were defeated. Teacher 
tenure and retirement laws have been 
greatly improved. Marriage is no 
longer a cause for dismissal. A date 


executive secre- 





has been set for the discontinuance of 
emergency certificates. — LESTER R. 


GRIMM, director of research, 


INDIANA The new school finance 


system appropriates $53,000,000 per 
year for the support of the new foun- 
dation program. This amount is an 
increase of $10,000,000 over 1947 and 
twice this amount over 1946. The new 
finance plan improves the foundation 
program and makes at least a mini- 
mum opportunity available to every 
child. We new law for 
the reorganization of local school ad- 
ministrative units and a $2400 to 
$3800 minimum-salary law for college 
graduates which is on a nine-month 
basis.—-ROBERT H. WYATT, 
secretary. 


LOW A_our major achievements in 


1949 were in the fields of finance and 
teacher welfare. Direct state aid for 
schools was increased from $11,000,- 
000 to $17,647,500 per year. Property- 
tax relief for school taxes on agri- 
cultural land was increased from two 
to five million dollars annually. All 
state grants are now recognized as 
permanent (previously $5,000,000 of 
the $11,000,000 was labeled as emer- 
gency aid). In teacher welfare, the 
greatest achievement was an act to 
practically double retirement benefits 
for teachers in lIowa.—CHARLES F. 
MARTIN, executive secretary. 


KANSAS — the enactment of an ele- 


mentary-school finance act on a per- 
manent basis was one major achieve- 
ment of the 1949 legislature. The 
earlier temporary measure which pro- 
vided $6,000,000 annually has been 
replaced by an annual appropriation 
of $13,000,000 which is alloted, for 
the first time, on the basis of teacher 
preparation and smaller, more effec- 
tive class size. It is estimated that 
there will now be $19,000,000 in state 
aid each year, or abcut 25% of the 
total cost of public elementary and 
secondary schools.—c. 0. WRIGHT, exec- 
utive secretary. 


also have a 


executive 
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EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 


KENTUCKY. Lhe special session of 


the legislature this year enacted legis- 
lation reorganizing the method of 
assessing property for school and 
other purposes. It is believed that the 
assessment of property will now be 
more equitable and public services 
more adequately financed. Legislation 
was also passed providing that within 
a seven-year period all school districts 
participating in state equalization aid 
must make the maximum local effort 
to finance their Maximum 
effort is defined as the maximum tax 


schools. 


provided by law levied upon property 
assessed at not less than 80°% of true 
value.—JOHN WwW. 


BROOKER, execulive 


secretary. 


MAINE -We had no major school 


legislation this year and cannot ex- 
pect any until substantial 
changes in the tax system. For scholar- 


there are 


ships in teachers colleges during the 
next biennium, the legislature appro- 
priated $25,000. A state board of 10 
members has been established includ- 
ing one appointee each from the state 
parent-teachet the state 
teachers association, and the state su- 
perintendent’s organization. A school 
building commission was established 
to help local units with construction. 

CLYDI 


association, 


RUSSELL, executive secretary. 


MARYLAND -During the 1949 legis- 


lature, our primary efforts were, of 
necessity, diverted toward opposing 
harmful bills introduced rather than 
toward the initiation of new legisla- 
tion. We did, however, gain some 
liberalization of the retirement pro- 
gram (eé.g., retirement at age 60 or 
after 30 years of service) and the 
appropriation of $20,000,000 of new 
state funds for school buildings (a 
grant-in-aid of $60 per pupil provid- 
ing the local units raise three times 
as much—$180). In addition, state 
credit, to the extent of $50,000,000, 
was granted to the local units in 
order to help them raise their portion 
of the total amount.—MILSON C. RAVER, 
executive secretary. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

] Y—A new mini- 
mum salary law provides not less than 
$1800 annually in towns under $2,500,- 
000 in valuation and $2100 in all 
other school districts. Since only about 
one in 23 teachers are in the smallest 
towns, the law in effect makes $2100 
the statewide minimum. Chapter 638, 
prescribing the procedure for estab- 
lishing regional schools, is expected 
to encourage centrally-located 
schools serving several small 


high- 

towns. 
When regional schools are erected, the 
state will pay 10°; more than it usu- 
ally contributes to the construction 
of approved new buildings. All retire- 
ment $600 under the 
old law have been increased to $750; 
the new retirement law (1946) has 
been liberalized.—HUGH NIXON, execu- 
live secretary. 


MICHIGAN —recistative action this 


vear has resulted in 
otf $140,000,000 for 
vear. This amount 


allowances of 


state school aid 
the next 
includes both the 
earmarked (one-sixth) revenues from 


school 


the state sales tax and a general fund 
appropriation of $82,094,204. Retire- 
ment benefits have been liberalized. 
Schoolboards may now grant sab- 
batical leave after a teacher has been 
employed seven years and the period 
of absence is to be credited toward 
retirement. Local opportunities for 
handicapped children have been ex- 


tended.—A. J]. PHILLIPS, executive sec- 


retary. 
MISSOURT the state retirement 
svstem has been amended whereby 


teachers may make contributions on 
salaries up to $3000 (formerly $1800) . 
Phe maximum benefits under the act 
are now increased from $75 per month 
to 9125. 
will be 
later 


sy resolution, an amendment 
submitted to the voters not 
than 1950 which, if 
approved, will make for more liberal 
provisions in 


November 


voting school levies. 
kor new school buildings in reorgan 
ized school districts, $750,000 has been 
made available. Significant legislation 
on the transportation of school chil- 
dren was adopted. 


EVERETI KEITH, 


execultve secretary. 


MONTANA 


bly reached new peaks of achievement 


The legislative assem 


when it passed legislation recognizing 
the principle — of 
educational opportunity. 


equalization ol 
The 


foundation program, supported by the 


bask 


district, county, and state, provides 
for a minimum uniform financial et 
fort in each district and increases 
state aid from $5,000,000 to 
$8,000,000.—c. R. ANDERSON, directo) 


of research and public relations. 


NEBRASKA —The four important 


accomplishments of the 1949 legisla 
tive session were: [a] permissive legis 


nearly 


lation providing for the reorganiza 
tion of school districts, [b] establish- 
ment of procedures and standards for 
use by state superintendent in accredit- 
ing elementary and secondary schools, 
[c] continuation for another biennium 
of the “no-mill limit” for cur- 
rent operating costs of schools, [d] 


levy 


EucaTIonAL HISTORY has been written by the state 


and territorial legislatures of 1949. We salute our state and 


local affiliates as they advance the Victory Action Program. 


These brief reports, compiled by the NEA Research Division, 


give but a preliminary glimpse of progress made in unprov- 


ing school conditions. A few states could not report in time. 
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appropriation of $250,000 for the bi- 
ennium for establishment of experi- 
mental pilot schools for education of 
the physically handicapped and men- 
tally retarded 


pupils. ARCHER L. 


BURNHAM, @xecullve 


NEVADA ve 


crs retirement system was integrated 
by the 


secretary. 
public-school teach- 


legislature with the state em- 
ployes retirement system. Under the 
new law, a Nevada teacher at age 60 
years, who has taught 25 years, will 
receive a monthly retirement benefit 
equal to one-half of the average 
monthly salary received by the teacher 
during the last five years of service. 
However, the maximum amount any 
individual may receive is limited to 
5200 per month.—EMILE J. GEZELIN, 


executive secretary. 


NEW JERSEY Che minimum sal- 


ary for all teachers was raised this year 
from $2000 to $2200. — FREDERICK L. 
HIPP, executive secretary. 


NEW MEXICO Ihe battle to pro- 


tect the sources of school revenue over- 
shadowed and shunted aside the rec- 
New Mexico 
Education Survey on state and county 


ommendations of the 


reorganization. However, the pupil- 
teacher ratio in grades one and two 
was lowered to 22 pupils; the mini- 
mum retirement pay for 20 years of 
service was raised from $750 to $1200 
remains at $1800); 
and the continuing contract law was 
strengthened.—BRIGHT E. GREINER, field 
representative. 


NEW YORK The legislature in- 


creased state school support by $40,- 
000,000, bringing the total to be ap- 
propriated up to approximately $228,- 
(00,000. This increase makes possible 
an allowance of $200 per elementary- 
school pupil and $253 per highschool 
student. The local contribution for 
these allowances will be reduced from 
a $7 tax on full valuation to a tax of 
$5.66. The minimum guarantee will 
be $87 an elementary pupil and $120 a 
highschool pupil.—ARvip J. BURKE, di- 
rector of studies. 


NORTH CAROLINA-vhe tegista. 


ture’s appropriations for all state in- 
stitutions, agencies, and services in the 
next biennium have been increased 
about 29% over appropriations for the 
current biennium. The 


(the maximum 


minimum 
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“Two Lessons 


‘THe teacher had assigned Odys- 
sey projects in time-honored fash- 
ion, and my husband—then l4— 
responded eagerly. With pains- 
taking care, he fashioned tiny 
models of Ulysses’ immortal ships. 
Then, the crowning touch, he 
photographed them. 

As a report, he showed his 
photos. They spoke for themselve.. 
He had not hoped for an A, bu 
he had expected more than a C. 

“From that time on,” he says 
today, “I prepared a speech to go 
with every project. I’d learned 
that unless you can sell your 
goods, it doesn’t matter whether 
they’re worthwhile or not.” 

From this story, I’ve learned a 
lesson too. Had I, a teacher, ever 
half-glanced at some slow-speak- 
ing student’s project, or marked 
carelessly a piece of work without 
considering the time, effort, and 
real originality that produced it? 

—MRS. SARAH JOHNSTON MAY- 
cock, teacher, Hagerstown, Md. 


foundation program has been strength- 
ened and authorization granted for re- 
ceiving and distributing federal aid. 
An appropriation of $50,000,000 was 
made for building purposes.—ETHEL 
PERKINS EDWARDS, executive secretary. 


NORTH DAKOTA—« complete re- 


vision of the state equalization fund 
law increases the state appropriation 
from $7,250,000 to $11,150,000. The 
new county tuition fund 10-mill levy 
provides that the proceeds are to be 
distributed on a weighted per-pupil 
basis. If the 10-mill levy is insufficient 
for the purpose, the difference will be 
supplied from the state equalization 
fund. The term “nonresident high- 
school tuition” has been eliminated, 
and now $90 per highschool pupil will 
be supplied from the equalization 
fund. Children may now attend any 
elementary school or highschool in the 
state or schools in neighboring states 
where a county borders on the state 
line.—PAUL A. DALAGER, executive sec- 
retary. 


OHIO -This year’s legislature _re- 
duced the school-bond voting require- 
ment from 65°% majority to 55% of 
local vote at November elections and 
to 60% at special elections. The state 


board of tax appeals must now equal- 


ize property evaluations among the 
counties of the state. The new sick- 
leave law allows 114 days per month 
cuinulative to 90 days.—WALTON B. 


BLISS, executive secretary. 


OKI AHOMA ‘This year the legisla- 


ic approved the new and greatly im- 
}) school code. Included in the 


c ‘tutes providing an addi- 
Li (00,000 annually in the state; 

Tt e aid will amount.to $26,- 
1949-50. The minimum 


salary for the beginning 

with four years of prepara- 

tion will be $2000 annually with $100 
annual increments not to exceed five. 
Under the minimum. state | salary 
schedule, all teachers, regardless of 
picparation level, are guaranteed 
$500 above their beginning salary.— 
FERMAN PHILLIPS, executive secretary. 


#425 = 1 
v ReGON The 1949 legislature re- 


ferred to the people a measure which 
would increase the basic state-aid pro- 
gram from $50 to $80 per census 
child. The present state allotment of 
$17,000,000 will be increased to $26,- 
000,000 if the proposal is approved in 
1950. The state board of education has 
been directed to make a study of the 
elementary and secondary schools of 
the state. School-bus standards and 
ouicr safety measures were approved 
and steps taken for their enforcement. 
—CECIL W. POSEY, executive secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA-s tate aid to 


school districts for the biennium has 
been increased by $33,500,000 to a 
total of $224,964,800. The mandated 
state salary schedule has been in- 
creased. Teachers holding the stand- 
ard and college certificates will begin 
at $2000 and are assured seven and 
nine annual increments of $200, re- 
spectively, to maximums of $3400 and 
$3800. For those with masters’ degrees, 
the initial salary is $2200 and with 
nine annual increments of $200 the 
maximum is $4000. Under the revised 
retirement law, a teacher with 40 years 
of service, retiring after September 
1949, will receive not less than $100 
monthly. Those now retired are as- 
sured a minimum of $30 for each year 
of service up to a maximum of $1200 
annually. The retirement law has also 
been amended to permit retirement 
after 35 years of service at half of final 
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salary.—HARVEY E. GAYMAN, executive 


secretary. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—rnis year’s ses- 


sion made definite educational prog- 


ress by requiring a nine-month school - 


term in all schools, abolishing low- 
grade teachers certificates, and appro- 
priating $210,000 for the teachers re- 
tirement fund. Liberal appropria- 
tions were made for the construction 
of state institutions. School transpor- 
tation laws were liberalized, and high- 
school tuition was raised 25°. Laws 
were passed legalizing schoolboard as- 
sociations and federal lunch aid. The 
$3,000,000 state-aid program for the 
biennium was renewed.—c. C. JACOB- 
SON, executive secretary. 


mnhw . 
TEXAS —Great educational progress 


has been made by the enactment ol 
three important bills. The first of 
these provides for an elective state 
board of education with authority to 
develop school policies and to appoint 
the state commissioner of education. 
Ihe second new law sets up a mini- 


mum foundation program and estab- 


lishes a teacher’s salary schedule 
($2408 minimum for bachelor’s de- 
eree; $4302 maximum for master’s 


degree). The third law provides for 
the automatic financing of the state’s 
share of the program of taxes already 
authorized.—s. B. 
retary. 


COBB, executtuve sec- 


UTAH—the 1949 legislature recog- 
nized the state’s obligation to finance 
the state school employes retirement 
system on a reserve basis by making 
an appropriation in excess of the cur- 
rent requirements of the system. It 
also passed two resolutions opening 
the way for the appointment of the 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction by an elected state board.— 
\LLAN M. WEST, executive secretary. 


WASHINGTON —An additional ap- 


propriation of $20,000,000 was ap- 
proved for the biennium, making the 
total state aid for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools approximately $116,- 
(00,000 for the next two years. Eleven 
million dollars was made available to 
meet in full the state’s obligations 
for teacher retirement. The voters 
were authorized to vote in November 
1950 on a state bond issue of $40,000,- 
000 for the construction of school 
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Sometimes | Think [ll Quit— 


Sometimes I think Ill quit 
teaching. I get sick of being asked 
questions, tired of teachers’ meet- 
ings, fed up with living on a 
budget. Then something happens 
that makes me know | never shall. 

Like the day Midge Maddy 
found out she could read. She'd 
tried and tried, and I was worn 
out trying to help her. Then one 
day the words seemed to fit to- 
gether with sense. She smiled and 
said, “I can read.” ‘The look in 
her eyes said what she felt. 

Or the day of the Halloween 
party when that ragged Bates boy 
said to me, “Gee, that’s the most 


jun I’ve had since last summer 
when | went to Grandma’s.” 
Everyone in town knows the 
Bates’ don’t get along. Some- 
times I know Bud hates to go 
home after school. 


Sometimes [T think VIL quit 
teaching and get a job where 
there’s less responsibility, nothing 
to do alter five oclock and fewer 
people to please. But then I re- 
member: 

‘The time Millie Kibb’s mothe 
came in and thanked me for help- 


buildings.—JOr A. 
tive secretary. 


WEST VIRGINIA-our state's ma- 


jor legislative achievements for 1949 
have been in school finance: [a] an 
appropriation of $10,000,000 in state 
aid for emergency building needs, 
setting a new governmental precedent 
in that the state recognizes its respon- 
sibility for the construction of school 
buildings; [b] authorization of sub- 
mission to the voters of a 
tional amendment permitting the 
servicing of school bonds outside 
present tax limitations, thereby pro- 
viding an additional bonding poten- 
tial of $75,000,000; [c] a $4,500,000 
increase in state aid for current pro- 
gram, guaranteeing a minimum ex- 
penditure of $100 per pupil.—PHarEs 
E. REEDER, executive secretary. 


WISCONSIN —siate aid has been in- 


creased on an incentive basis. The 
better school programs will receive 
larger state aids. Transportation aid 


CHANDLER, @X@CU- 


constitu- 


ing Millie get over being ashamed 
because her father is a yank man. 
“IT sure depend on you to help 
me, she said. 

And when Pete Carter came to 
see me the very afternoon his 
water color won first place in the 
art contest and he was awarded 
a scholarship to the institute. He 
told me, “I first got interested in 
art that spring our class spent 
sketching over by the park and 
you put my sketch on the bulletin- 
board in the corridor.” 

Sometimes | think PT] quit. But 
Midge and Bud and Millie and 
Pete tumble thru my thoughts, 
and | know that they need some- 
body to help them to grow, to 
jump over the tough spots, to 
develop a set of values that fit, to 
realize their potentialities, and to 
enjoy themselves while they are 
at 16t; 

When I think of these things, 
I know how much I'd miss it if 
I quit, and I know | like teaching 
better than anything else I could 
possibly do. 

—GLENN 0. BLOUGH, Elementary 
Division, US Office of Education. 


has been increased so as to support 
the new attendance law, which now 
has a compulsory age limit of 16 
years. We expect enlarged enrolment 
of rural highschool youth.—o,  H. 
PLENZKF, executive secretary. 


WYOMING— the schools of the state 


will have an additional $3,000,000 
each year as a result of a constitutional 
amendment providing for a statewide 
tax not in excess of six mills. Half of 
this money will be distributed upon 
an ADA basis and half on the number 
of teachers and bus drivers. The legis 
lature appropriated $1,400,000 in 
state aid for the biennium and re- 
funded to the schools about $600,000 
lost by veterans’ exemptions. Maxi- 
mum levies have been raised to nine 
mills for elementary-school districts 
and 14 mills for districts maintaining 
highschools. Reorganization of local 
districts continues thru an appropria- 
tion of $10,000 for use by the state 
and 


county committees.—KARI F. 


WINCHELL, executive secretary 
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Freedom Is a Sometime ‘Thing 


MyTor long ago, a generous, commu- 
N nity-minded couple settled in one 
of the most historic, rural sections of 
Maryland. Their attention was soon 
drawn to the fact that the county 
in which they had put down their 
roots had no public library. Nearby 
was a_ lovely Seventeenth-Century 
landmark, an abandoned early co- 
lonial home. The couple purchased 
the property and offered it to the 
county as a “memorial library” on the 
basis that provision be made for 
maintenance and operation. 

The county commissioners refused 
the generous offer. The unverified 
story going the rounds is that their 
refusal was based on the idea that 
“libraries are undesirable since the 
reading of books breeds communism.” 

Whether this story is true or not is 
immaterial. ‘The very fact that citi- 
zens quote it provides a perfect il- 
lustration of the type of thinking 
which has led to the enactment of a 
broadly defined antisubversive law 
with special investigating machinery 
in the “free state” of Maryland. 


War Reaction 

Following every great war with a 
foreign power, we have been seized 
with fear for our national safety and 
have quaked at our shadows. After 
our initial flight from the maternal 
roost under Great Britain’s wing, the 
Federalists, responsible for the se- 
curity of the fledgling power, passed, 
in 1798, the Alien and Sedition Acts 
“which made it a criminal offense for 
‘brawlers against government’ to voice 
opinion considered dangerous or 
revolutionary.” 

In 1813, following the second war 
with Great Britain, a prominent book- 
seller in Philadelphia was hailed into 
court on the charge of vending sub- 
versive if not blasphemous literature. 
‘The most inveterate American reader 
of that day, Thomas Jefferson, had 
ordered thru the Philadelphian a book 
about which a French publisher had 
written him. According to the title, 
this was a scientific discourse on the 
creation of the wofld; it turned out 
to be merely an infantile attack on 
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the philosophy of Sir Isaac Newton. 

In defense of the bookseller, Jefter- 
son said: “If M. de Becourt’s book be 
false in its facts, disprove them; if 
false in its reasoning, refute it. But, 
for God's sake, let us freely hear both 
sides, if we choose.” 

Following World War I, a bill was 
placed before the General A¥sembly of 
Maryland to require every teacher to 
submit to a special oath of allegiance 
to the flag. Fortunately, the calmer 
segments of our citizenry, who real- 
ized that there was no “substance to 
the shadows,” defeated the bill. 

The shadows are again lengthening. 
They are cast by those who preach the 
violent overthrow of all forms of 
parliamentary government. We are 
again face to face with the question 
of whether or not there is substance 
to the shadows, and we must decide 
upon necessary steps of action. 

How can we protect our democracy, 
and at the same time allow for full 
academic freedom of thought and its 
expression in the classroom? 

According to the 1949 report of the 
NEA Committee on Tenure and Aca- 
demic Freedom, 38 states now have 
general sedition laws; 31 forbid mem- 
bership in subversive groups; 13 bar 
public employment to disloyal per- 
sons; 15 have outlawed certain politi- 
cal parties. twenty-six states and four 
territorities require some type of loy- 
alty oath by teachers. Some require 
an oath of all public employes. 

In a recent inquiry to the secretaries 
of the state education associations, 
I gained the impression that, in most 
parts of the country, teachers are not 
restricted by such laws or oaths. Sev- 
eral secretaries replied: “The oath 
bill is nothing more than a gesture 
and a weak one at that.” 

Not all of the laws, unfortunately, 
can be dismissed so casually. Those of 
Georgia, Maryland, New York, and 
Rhode Island are worthy of further 
consideration because of limitations 
they provide. If these are indicative of 
a trend in legislation, then academic 
freedom in our public schools is in 
grave danger, and the restrictions 
thru thought control are just as im- 


MILSON C. RAVER 


Executive Secretary 
Maryland State Teachers Association 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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minent from the right as Communists 
would make them from the lelt. 

The Maryland and New York laws 
are aimed at subversive acts and per- 
sons. The Maryland statute is the 
broader. Its authors recommend that 
it be considered for adoption in all 
other states. 


The Maryland Law 

The “Ober law” (named for the 
chairman of the Governor's Commis- 
sion on Subversive Activities) pro- 
vides a five-year prison sentence for 
membership in an 
deemed subversive (with “subversive” 
broadly defined) and 20 years for 
subversive activities. 


organization 


The law requires employment of a 
special assistant attorney general “to 
assemble, arrange, and deliver to the 
state's attorney .. together with a 
list of witnesses, . . . all 
information and evidence . which 
have come to his attention. mt 

Furthermore, there is the matter ol 


necessary 


limitation of academic freedom which 
will be brought about by Section 6, 
lines 13-16. The phrase, “relating gen- 
erally to the purposes, processes, and 
activities of Communism and any 
other related subversive organizations, 
associations, groups, or persons,” is 
a catch-all intended to plug any loop- 
holes in the law. It can completely 
throttle academic freedom. 

Given the proper level of public 
hysteria and a fanatical careerist as 
investigator, teachers in our Maryland 
schools and colleges will not dare to 
teach comparative government or 
many of the great classics unless will- 
ing to run the risk of harm to their 
professional reputation and security. 


ry” Ay 
The New York Law 
The New York law refers only to 
elimination of subversive persons from 
the public schools. The board of 
regents is to adopt, promulgate, and 
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enforce regulations for disqualification 
of public-school employes in violation 
of the following section and similar 
provisions of state civil service: 

“The board of regents shall . . 
make a listing of organizations which 
it finds to be subversive in that they 
advocate, advise, teach, or embrace 
the doctrine that the government ol 
the United States or of any states or ol 
any political subdivision thereof shall 
be overthrown or overturned by force, 
violence, or any unlawful means, or 
that they advocate, advise, teach, or 
embrace the duty, necessity, or propri- 
ety of adopting any such doctrine, as 
set forth in the civil service law. 
Such listings may be amended and re- 
vised from time to time. 

“The board, in making such in- 
quiry .. that mem- 
bership in any such organization in- 


, shall provide ° 


cluded in such listing made by it shall 
constitute prima facie evidence of dis- 
qualification for appointment to or 
retention in any office or position in 
the public schools of the state.” 

Che board of regents is a responsi- 
ble, professional body, but this law 
leaves the door wide open for applica- 
tion of pressure thru the “carpet- 
thinking that seems on the 
rise thruout the country. 


bagget 


The danger under such conditions 
is Obvious. Edward U. Condon, di- 
rector of the National Bureau of 
Standards, was charged with disloyalty 
by the House Sub-Committee on Un- 
American Activities on March 1, 1948. 
He was not cleared of this libelous 
charge until July 15, 1948, and then 
only thru the efforts of the US Atomic 
Energy Commission, which he was 
supposed to have endangered. 

I asked a Maryland college presi- 
dent if, now that Dr. Condon has been 
cleared, he would offer him a teaching 
position. He replied, “No! The un- 
fortunate circumstances might harm 
the institution's reputation.” A promi- 
nent citizen’s character and _ profes- 
sional status are permanently smeared. 

Phe loyalty oaths required of teach- 
ers in Georgia and Rhode Island are 
encroachments on academic freedom. 
According to Teachers’ Oaths and 
Related State Requirements, pub- 
lished by the NEA Committee on 
Tenure and Academic Freedom, teach- 
ers in both states are forbidden to 
teach specific theories of government. 
“The danger lies not in the intent of 
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This article is one of several 
on freedom of teaching and related 
problems which The Journal is 
carrying this year. This statement, 
prepared by Secretary Raver before 
Maryland’s antisubversive act was 
declared unconstitutional, is still 
timely, since Circuit Judge Joseph 
Sherbow’s decision has been ap- 
pealed. Decision by the Maryland 
Court of Appeals is expected by the 
first of December. 

—The Editors 
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the teacher, but in the possibility of 
injustice thru’ misinterpretation by 
pupils and in the incompleteness ol 
teaching which does not inform pupils 
ol facts in world affairs. 

“How could a 


studies in 


teacher of social 


Georgia avoid ‘teaching 


any theory of government or eco 
nomics or of social relations which ts 
inconsistent with the fundamental 
principles of patriotism and high 
ideals of Americanism’ as is required 
in the law prescribing the oath, if he 
attempts to discuss the causes which 
led to World War II, or the difficulties 
in the UN caused by the veto power?” 
The essence of the matter is not 
whether Communism is to be con- 
doned or condemned. The writer, 
believing that “Communism and all 
similar ideologies are disloyal, traitor- 
ous, and contemptible,” is in agree- 
ment with the stand taken by the 
NEA Representative Assembly which, 
while defending academic freedom, 
urged that members of the Commun- 
ist party not be allowed to teach in 
our schools. [See THe JOURNAL, Sep 
tember 1949, page 427, for the com 
plete resolution.] In this connection, 
recommended reading is Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr.’s excellent article, 
“The Life of the Party,” a welldocu 
mented appraisal of what it means to 
be a Communist, in The Saturday Re 
view of Literature for July 16, 1949. 


The Narrow Plateau 
_ To paraphrase Porgy and Bess, 
“Freedom is a sometime thing.” Those 
who would woo her must tread the 
high and narrow plateau called de 
mocracy. We 
where 


stumble along some 
near the summit until the 
storm winds of public hysteria, fear, 
and hate begin to blow. To the right 
of us, lies the deep gorge of Fascism; 
to the left, the bottomless pit of Com 
munism. The edges of the precipice 


are not well-defined. 


If, as now, the winds blow from the 
left, we are in danger of being pushed 
over the edge on our right. When the 
storm center is on the right, we may 
slide down the left. 

Archibald MacLeish, in a challenge 
ing article, “The Conquest of Ame 
ica,’ in The Atlanti August 1949, 
says that by putting “hatred and fea 


ol Russia first we have opened the 


sacred center of our lives, our most 


essential freedoms—the freedoms ol 


mind and thought 


who have 


to those among us 
always hated those ftree- 
doms and who know well how to use 
our fear of Russia as a mask to cove) 
their disguised attacks. The spread ol 
legalized thought-control . . is the 
work of treedom-hating men And 
we have laid. th 


nation open lO 


them by our fears 
“Freedom which, in the old days, 
was somethine you wsed has now be 
come something you save—and some 
thing you put away and protect like 
a deed or a bond in a bank. The 
true test ol freedom is in its use.” 
What has happened to us since the 
days of the revolutionist and demo 
Jetlerson? ‘The Alien 
and Sedition Acts were repealed only 
thru defeat of the Federalists in 1800, 
which mace 


crat, Thomas 


Jefferson president. 

“I know indeed,” said Jefferson in 
his first inaugural address, “that som« 
honest men fear that a Republican 
government cannot be strong... . | 
believe this fis]... the strongest gov- 
ernment on earth.” In the same ad- 
dress he said, “Jf tliere be any among 
us who would wish to dissolve this un- 
ton or to change its republican form, 
let them stand undisturbed as monu 
ments of the safety with which error 
of opinion may be tolerated where 
reason is left free to combat it.” 

What has happened since the tim 
of Jefferson is both damning to Amer- 
ican education and a challenge to the 
teachers of today. Damning, that such 


shallow thinkine and _ indifference 
could bring us to the fear, hate, and 
hysteria prevailing in America today 
Challenging, in that we, as teachers, 
working under the handicaps of suspi 
cion must push back those who would 


hack 


democracy. 


away the narrow plateau ol 
If we fail to accept the challeng« 


not only academic freedom but all 
that we as individuals hold sacred will 


be lo x. 


J 
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EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERICAN YOUTH 


—Five Years After 


In 1944, Education for All Ameri- 
can Youth was published by the NEA- 
{148A Educational Policies Commis- 
Planning for American 
Youth (a graphre presentation based 


~ 


Sion, and 


upon this volume) was issued by the 


National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, an NEA depart 
nent. Secondary-school programs fo) 
Farmville and American City, typical 
town and city, were described by an 
observer theoretically reporting good 
school conditions five years after the 
end of the war. Tho not intended to be 
blueprints, the outlines were meant to 
stimulate and aid school planning and 
ection 

In this article, the schools of Farm- 

ille and American City are examined 
today to see whether the progress 
hoped for has been made. 

Dr. French ts chairman of the 
VASSP committee on curriculum 
planning and development, which ts 
concerned with the evolution of school 
based on principles con- 
tained in the above-mentioned publi- 
cations. They may be obtained for $1 
and 25¢ respectively by writing to the 
NEA. A two-color poster, The Impera- 
tive Needs of Youth, which is adapted 
from the books, ts available free. 


programs 


N THE five years since Farmville and 
American City instituted their new 
programs of education, school execu- 
interested laymen have 
watched to see how they would work. 
They have seen the continued ap- 


tives and 


proval of these schools by their pupils. 
This has been shown by students’ en- 
joyment of the schools, their programs 
and activities, by the reduced percent- 
ages of withdrawals, and by students’ 
success in school and in adjusting to 
post-school community life. 

hey have been especially inter- 
ested in the warm support and ap- 
proval which the people of the two 
communities have consistently given 
to the schools and to the programs 
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which laymen have helped develop. 


Lay Participation 

The five-year period has been one 
of watchful interest on the part ol 
other school communities. It has also 
been one in which many of the com 
munities began adapting the adminis- 
trative technics and educational pro 
grams of American City and Farm- 
ville to their particular needs. 

The older practice of inviting large 
local lay participation only on special 
occasions of great need, such as during 
school-bond campaigns, began to give 
way in favor of regularly constituted 
channels of lay participation kept 
open for continuous use. Some high- 
school principals developed parents’ 
councils, which met regularly to study 
school problems and to suggest and 
approve solutions. 

Sometimes they were joined by simi- 
lar councils representing the high- 
school-bond campaigns, began to give 
these highschools, changes in policy 
and practices were recommended to 
the superintendent for board action 
by the highschool principal only when 
they had been thoroly studied and ap- 
proved by such councils. 

Many other schools made less prog: 
ress in the five-year period. However, 
the report showed that the idea was 
generally approved even tho school 
executives had not been able to work 
out all the needed technics for putting 
it into practice. 


Community Schools 

Quite understandably, in view of 
the increased popularity of lay partici- 
pation, popularity of the community- 
highschool idea increased. School ex- 
ecutives and boards in American City 
and Farmville kept their eyes on the 
local scene for indications of the high- 
school’s effectiveness. They worried 
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less about what accrediting agencies 
and colleges thought about their high 
schools and more about whether they 
were doing anything for their people. 

Instead of conforming meekly to 
every regulation emanating from the 
state department of education, they 
examined each one to see what value 
it would have to their communities. 
When they were not convinced of its 
value, they appealed to the state ofh- 
cials for 


which were 


needed and would fit their communi 


adaptations 


ties. They found that when they had 
a good case, their appeals were not in 
vain. 

Many other highschools which had 
long had some features of what is 
called a community school began to 
expand these features. Today a con- 
siderable number have fairly well- 
rounded community programs, judg- 
ing by their use of community re- 
sources in the student programs, by 
the number of groups using the build- 
ing and plant, and by the broad char- 
acter of the types of activities and in 
terests which these groups pursued. 

The growth of centralized schools 
with newer-type buildings designed 
for community use showed the popu- 
larity of this idea in rural areas. City 
highschools also began to increase 
their efforts to serve their communi- 
ties. They found a surprising desire 
on the part of groups of adults to use 
the school plant and personnel in car- 
rying on formal and informal recrea- 
tional and educational programs. 

During this five-year period, it was 
difficult to build new plants or re- 
model old ones to make them more 
useful in the operation of community 
programs. Building costs were high 
and construction tended to lag. 

However, schoolmen sensed the in- 
adequacies of the old type of school 
building more than ever. They were 
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insistent that plans for new buildings 
include facilities which would 


the broadening ol 


make 
community pro- 
grams more easily possible. ‘The plans 
being approved by boards of educa- 
tion and those printed in the profes- 
sional magazines reflected this trend. 


Programs Affect Practice 

The innovations in the educational 
programs of American City and Farm- 
ville—hammered out by them under 
the hard down-to-earth thinking of 
their school executives, faculties, lay- 
men, and students—have had several 
cflects on other highschools. 

First and most obvious has been the 
growing popularity of older-youth ed- 
ucation. This has resulted in a rapid 
increase in the number of communi- 
ties offering free educational oppor- 
tunity beyond the twelfth year. 

These offerings have tended gen- 
erally to become more practical in 
character and geared to the commu- 
nity, home, work, and 
Sometimes 


social, civic, 


recreational — situations. 
thorogoing studies ol 
youth life and its place in the com- 
munity, such as in Elmtown’s Youth, 


have been the basis upon which their 


community 


programs of education have been mod- 
ified and extended. 

The name “Community Institute” 
has not been adopted to cover these 
extensions, and neither has the older 
term “Junior College” held its own. 
More popular have been the terms 
“City College” and “Community Col- 


lege. 

Second, there has been much inter- 
est in, study of, and occasional institu- 
tion of genuine programs of the “com- 
mon learnings” to be found in Ameri- 
can City and Farmville. The obvious 
inadequacy of the traditional high- 
school subjects for the effective 
achievement of the common learn- 
ings, which youth in our country and 
world must possess, caused the staffs 
of many highschools to look for a 
promising substitute. 

The results of their study have been 
a more general acceptance of the edu- 
cational and social philosophy and of 
the educational psychology underlying 
the common-learnings type of pro- 
eram and the introduction of such 
programs in an increasing number of 
highschools. It has been found easier 
to begin this change at the lower jun- 
ior-highschool levels. Difficulties in- 
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crease as the program works its way 
up to the years. Even 
here, however, there is an increasing 
use of the ideas behind the common- 
learnings program. 


later school 


Schools report their progress ham- 
pered by fear that wellorganized ma- 
terials are not available and that 
teachers -are fearful of their com- 
petence to handle such a _ program. 
Workshops and conferences sponsored 
by some local] and teacher- 
education institutions are helping. 


schools 


Principals are discovering that the 
scheduling technics required to pro- 
eram such an offering are available, 
so this retarding influence plays a 
smaller and smaller role. The slowness 
of the teacher-education institutions 
to develop wellrounded programs fo1 
the professional education of teachers 
of the common-learnings program is 
perhaps the chief obstacle highschools 
are meeting at the present time. 

Third, the American 
City and Farmville with meeting the 
“imperative needs of youth” and the 
weight given to them in shaping both 
their required common learnings and 


concern of 


their elective programs have been re- 
flected in widespread interest in the 
problem of meeting these needs. Prob- 
ably this phrase, as used in Education 
for All American Youth, has the wid- 
est currency today of any phrase in- 
troduced by this volume. 

Built upon and around these needs, 
American City’s and Farmville’s pro- 
erams have been successful with the 
large element of the studentbody who 
find little of interest or profit in tradi- 
tional highschool programs. ‘This suc- 
cess has prompted many highschools 
to utilize the drives underlying these 
needs in attempts to secure more effec- 
tive and functional learning on the 
part of many students. 

The related ideas of youth’s “de- 
velopmental tasks,’” as delineated in 
The American High School and more 
recently in  Havighurst’s Develop- 
Tasks and Education, have 
further stimulated the interest of high- 
school faculties. 


mental 


The Imperative Needs 
The prominence given “the impera- 
tive needs” by the National Associa 
tion of Secondary-School 
in its curriculum 
helped. 
The curriculum planning and de- 


Princ ipals 
activities also has 


WILL 
Professor 
Teachers College, 
Neu 


FRENCH 


of Education 
University 


Y orl: 


Columbia 


y or k., N eu 


velopment committee of the NASSP 


has followed up their publications 
with a campaign designed to popu 
larize the common-learnings program 
and the evaluation of the whole school 


in terms ol 


its efforts to meet thes 


needs. Articles by this committee re 
porting on its work have appeared in 
the bulletin of the association. 
Hundreds of highschools answered 
the committee’s request for accounts 
of activities and which 
they were seeking to meet the impera 


features thru 


tive needs. Based on these responses 
and other data, the committee is pub 
lishing in the bulletin this fall a list 
of characteristics considered essential 
if highschools are to do the job well 
Its use in evaluating a highschool is 


encouraged as a substitute for othe) 
evaluation plans. 

It is an attempt to promote evalua 
tion of highschools and their programs 
in terms of their competence to meet 
important goals rather than evalua 
tion in terms of a school’s resemblance 
to other highschools. There is a grow- 
ing interest among highschools in this 


phase of this association’s work, 


Hope for Tomorrow 

Five vears is a short time in the lift 
of an institution, and it would be an 
institutional miracle if the land wer: 
now dotted with American City and 
Farmville types of schools. Most insti 
tutions don’t change that fast. 

They are all better equipped to 
keep afloat than to go anywhere. They 
wear their life preservers all the time, 
which makes them feel safe but inte 
feres with their getting anywhere fast 

The example of American City and 
Farmville during this short five years 
has helped many schools to develop 
more swimming ability and to depend 
less and less on then life-preservers. 
We hope that 
Farmville will 


American City and 


teach more and more 
highschools that they can swim. If thes 
do, soon many schools will throw off 
their life-preservers and go someplace 


in the current of American life 
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A VARIETY OF HELPS 


for American Education Week 


How should the ob- 


servance be organized? 
What materials may be 
had for library displays? 
What helps are available 
for primary grades? How 
can the daily topics be 
turned into specific activi- 
What and 
community events are 
most effective? What pub- 
lic-relations projects are 


Lies? school 


suggested for local associ- 
ations? 

and 
other planning needs, spe- 
cial helps have been devel- 
oped this year. Here is a 
brief description of them. 


General Helps 


The committees will 
need all the general helps 
as planning aids. Basic 
samples are included in 
the packet [60¢ each]. The 
manual has been rede- 
signed as a_public-rela- 
tions guide [25¢ each]. 
Display the poster two 
weeks in advance of AEW 
[75¢ per package of 10). 

Use the stickers on 
communications [30¢ per 
package of 100] and the 
Visit Your Schools stencil 
on mimeographed bulle- 
tins [50¢ each]. The pupils 
enjoy taking home copies 
of the Invitation [25¢ 
per package of 25]. Keep 
an ample supply of Fact 
Sheets [25¢ each] on hand 
to supply speakers and 
writers. They contain in- 
formation and references 
on the daily topics. Useful 


To answer these 
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Fact Sheets 
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Daily Topic Mats 


Nevwember 6-12 


Stencil 


Use these new aids to 
spark your program. 
See the AEW Manual 
for suggestions as to 
special-day activities, 


in libraries. Secure copies of 
the Personal Growth Leaf- 
let 258 Making Democracy 
Work [25¢ per package of 
25] for meetings and lunch- 
eon clubs. 


Plays 

‘Two new plays have been 
prepared: a patriotic play 
for primary grades, We 
Make the Flag, and a fire- 
prevention play for inter- 
mediate grades, Frankie 
and the Firebug [25¢ each]. 
Other elementary plays are 
Health Around the Clock 
for primary grades [15¢ 
each] and The Circus or 
the Jungle [25¢ each]. For 
junior and senior high- 
schools, there are patriotic 
plays: The Mighty Myste- 
rious Tree [25¢_ each], 
Beachhead for Freedom 
[20¢ each], and America 
Unlimited [25¢ each]. Al- 
tho presented during AEW, 
they are suitable for use all 
year. 


Radio Recording 


Early arrangements 
should be made with radio 
stations to schedule the 14- 
minute recording The 
Democracy Bank as a pub- 
lic-service feature during 
AEW. Supply the transcrip- 
tion [3314 rpm, $10 each]. 

This broadcast is based 
upon the general theme. 
Under the leadership of a 
veteran, the schoolboard 
arouses community partici- 
pation in meeting school 
needs thru a plan of service 
shares in a socalled democ- 
racy bank. On the other 
face of the disc is a series of 
spot announcements. Send 
for the circular describing 
the radio recording. 


Radio Scripts 

PTA and other groups will be in- 
terested in the complete set of radio 
scripts to use as live broadcasts [$1.40 
per set]. Included are seven 414-min- 
ute scripts on the daily topics [15¢ 
each] and two 14-minute scripts, The 
Democracy Bank and Rheumatic Fe- 
ver [25¢ each]. The recording and 
scripts have been prepared by experi- 
enced scriptwriters and are suitable 
for use during the entire year. Send for 
circular giving short description of 
scripts. 


Movie Trailer 

Narrated by Lowell Thomas and 
produced by RKO Pathe, the 1949 
movie trailer should go places. Make 
advance arrangements with your thea- 
ter management to show the trailer 
during AEW. Supply the script [free] 
and the film [$10]. Delivery of trailer 
cannot be guaranteed after October 


OF 


25. The 35mm sound film lasts two 
minutes. It stresses the general Amer- 
ican Education Week theme and in- 


vites the public to visit their schools. 


Publicity Mats 

Mats of the drawings of general 
theme and daily topics for newspapers 
are available in 18-, 24-, and 28-pica 
widths [35¢ per mat]. Mats of display 
advertising ready for signature by 
sponsors are available [50¢ to $1.25 
each]. Send for free copy of fullsize re- 
production sheet to take to business 
firms in soliciting American Educa- 
tion Week ads. 


Special Leaflets 

Three health folders prepared by 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
focus on school health: School Health 
Resources [20¢ per package of 10); 
Health—An Essential of Freedom [20¢ 
per package of 10]; and Js Your School 
Health Program Effective? [25¢ per 
package of 25]. 

A leaflet, Fostering Democracy 
through Our Schools—Practical Sug- 
gestions, supplied by the US Office of 
Education is available in limited 
quantities. The same is true with ref- 
erence to the Home and Community 
Obligations folder supplied by the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers and the American Legion folder. 

—AGNES SAMUELSON, assistant editor. 
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A You are the NEA—all vou who teach 
the nation’s children. From Maine to Cal- 
ilornia, among the Appalachians, high in 
the Rockies, or in the great breadbasket 
states of the Midwest are officers and 
members of the NEA. A competent head- 
quarters staff in Washington carries out 
your wishes. But you are the NEA. 


[He Association has three objectives » 
to advance teacher wellare; to improve 
the quality of teaching; to improve the 
relationship between tcacher, students, 
and community. 


PAYCHECKS are 
getting better! 
NEA gave teach- 
ers courage with 
the 1946 propos- 
al of a $2400 min- 
imum and $6000 
maximum, and 
then was ready 
with the facts and 
heures—based on 
careful research— 
to back up state 
and local teacher 
groups. > 
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NEA has worked steadily thru the years un- 
til now every state has some sort of retire 
ment plan. Some are good, some could b 
better, and in some places only a start has 
been made. But everywhere NEA is helping 
For help in this and all areas of teaches 
welfare, nationa! headquarters is availabk 
constantly by phon , and often by field trip 
to supply advice and counsel, serving as a 
clearinghouse on facts and ways and means 


lHe day of no rights for teachers is vanish- 
ing. NEA has advocated tenure for years, 
backed up with legislative advice on the 
state level, plus specific help to worthy 
teachers who are victims of unjust treat- 
ment. Full investigations of school crises 
have been made with great success in com- 
munities from coast to coast. 


PROFESSIONAL standards 
are constantly lmprov- 
ing. With publications, 
conferences, and expert 
consultants, NEA is 
helping bring more able 
people into the profes- 
sion, improving teacher 
education, aiding all 
teachers to do better 
work with the children 
in their classes, and mak- 
ing teaching more fun 
and more effective. V 





YOU AND <THE voice of the teacher, thru NEA, 
THE NEA al is heard in Washington on all federal 
. : legislation that affects education. 


& SPECTACULAR press and radio cover- 
age of educational problems, resulting 
in wide public interest, doesn’t just 
happen—it’s made. The NEA launched 
the current program in 1945 when it 
gave press and radio leaders the full 
story of the emergency in education, 
asked and received their help. A story 
of national interest got national cov 
erage thru the activity of a national 
organization. And the campaign is 
still on. 


Illustrations in this feature are taken 


from the new NEA color film, “YOU 
AMERICAN BOON CENTER END. 3 ’ and the NEA.” Film and_ com- 


O40 LIGRARY OF CONGRESS : 
Sto. . — 5 mentary—telling the story of the serv- 


ices of the NEA to the children and 
teachers of the nation—may be had 
from the NEA for $2. 


N AERIA VIEW J W. STINCHCOMB 
ROW SCENE DAVIS 


NEA 1s broadening its horizons to 
look beyond our shores. The Associa- 
tion helped get recognition for educa- 
tion in the United Nations charter, 
paving the way for creation ol 
UNESCO. NEA contributed materi- 
ally to the founding of the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession. 
Our members have helped to rehabili- 
tate overseas education systems, thru 
gifts from teacher to teacher, and by 
bringing foreign teachers to this coun- 
try as guests of NEA for study and 


friendship. 
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r AN informal planning conference 
A on educational public relations 
called in Boston on July 9 by the NEA 
Division of Press and Radio Relations, 
the opinion was expressed that there 
is great need for syndicated news- 
paper columns which interpret edu- 
cation today for parents. By discuss- 
ing children and their problems, it 
was pointed out, such columns will 
perform a real service for both par- 
ents and teachers. 

Examples of such newspaper col- 
umns will be discussed in “Focus on 
Education” during the 
months. 


next few 

Sample copies of this type of news- 
paper column may be obtained from 
the NEA Division of Press and Radio 
Relations by any teacher who may 
wish to discuss with an editor the pos- 
sibility of scheduling such features in 
his newspaper. 


Associated Press Feature 

“Your Child 
Today,” a week- 
ly column by 
David Taylor 
Marke, shown at 
left, education 
editor of the As- 
sociated Press, 
deals with the 
problems of 
preschool- and 
school-age youngsters. It is distributed 
to newspapers thruout the country by 
AP Newsteatures. 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Crispness and informality distin- 
guish Mr. Marke’s style in these 
factual reports of developments in the 
field of rearing children. For column 
material, he draws upon current sur- 
veys and research studies, recent 
books, and opinions of experts in 
various fields of education and child 
psychology. Interviews with recog- 
nized authorities are a major source 
of ideas and opinions reported in the 
column. 

Mr. Marke has been with Associated 
Press since 1944. A graduate of Co- 
lumbia University, where he formerly 
assisted in the teaching of social 
studies, he has also worked with vari- 
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ous government agencies in the prep- 
aration of instructional materials and 
was an editor for Parents’ Magazine. 


Commission Names Director 


Henry Toy, Jr., 35, shown below, 
duPont Company executive and 
founder of the 
Council for Del- 
aware Educa- 
tion, has been 
appointed exec- 
utive director of 
the new Nation- 
al Citizens Com- 
mission for the 
Public Schools, 
which was 
formed last May. 
[See September JouRNAL, page 415]. 

The commission plans to serve as 
a clearinghouse of information to en- 
able one group of citizens endeavoring 
to improve their local public schools 
to profit from the experience of others 
and to carry out other projects 
planned to help encourage broad pub- 
lic interest in the public schools. 

The Council for Delaware Educa- 
tion, which Mr. Toy headed for two- 
and-a-half years after founding it in 
November of 1946, is an illustration 
of what a group of determined citi- 
zens can do for their schools. It has 
been instrumental in achieving many 
far-reaching school improvements in 
Delaware. 

These include increases in teachers 
salaries, appropriations for the con- 
struction of new school buildings, 
widespread legislative changes for the 
benefit of the schools, and an upsurge 
of public interest in the schools, 
which has been reflected in a greatly 
increased number of voters turning 
out for elections affecting the schools. 
Last fall the gubernatorial election in 
Delaware was fought out largely on 
public-school issues. 

The commission, soon to be ex- 
panded to 60 members, is composed 
exclusively of laymen, none of whom 
is professionally identified with edu- 
cation, religion, or politics. Twelve of 
the original 28 members are associated 
with the publishing field. 





‘The commission's headquarters are 


at 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


Report on Textbooks 


Textbooks in Education, an account 
of the background, purposes, and cu 
rent status of American textbooks, 
has been prepared and published by 
the American Textbook Publishers 
Institute, | Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y., as a report to the public. 

The 139-page report covers the text- 
book field from the preparation of 
manuscripts, thru publishing, to use 
in classrooms. 


Annual Report 


Wide distribution of the annual 
report of the Peoria, Ill., superintend- 
ent of schools, Melvin G. Davis, was 
made possible thru its publication as 
a supplement to the Sunday edition of 
the Peoria Journal-Star (circulation 
85,260). This medium was selected 
as part of a program to create bette 
understanding of the meaning and 
importance of the total program of 
education in the Peoria public schools. 

Published as a paid advertisement 
by the board of education, the 20- 
page, illustrated supplement was en- 
titled “Your Schools.” It covered 13 
general objectives of education agreed 
upon by Peoria teachers during a 
workshop conference at the beginning 
of the school year. 

The board plans to publish similai 
reports from time to time on various 
areas of the educational program. 


March of Time 


The Fight for Better Schools is the 
title of the latest March-of-Time fea- 
ture, which was scheduled for release 
in late September. Camera crews vis- 
ited NEA headquarters in Washing- 
ton in August to take some scenes for 
the film. 

A large part of the film shows the 
manner in which the citizens of Ar- 
lington, Va., have worked to improve 
their schools. 

Distribution of the feature will be 
made thruout the United States, with 
30,000,000. 
Theaters in Europe and South Amer- 
ica also will show the film. 

Running time for the film is about 
18 minutes, 

—BELMONT FARLEY, director, NEA 
Press and Radio Relations. 


an estimated audience of 











Ambassadors of goodwill. 


bs rHER—e€x presses the keynote of 


the unfolding program of public 
relations in the elementary schools, ac- 
cording to the most recent yearbook 
of the NEA Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. In the new 
portrayal of public relations in educa- 
tion, success depends upon the extent 
that the “togetherness” aspect per- 
meates the planning function as well 
as the operative and evaluative func- 
tions. This is a type of public-relations 
development that may be regarded as 
a big step in the history of public- 
relations activities. 

Togetherness embodies democratic 
ideals. It implies that progress is real 
and worthwhile only if it is planned 
and developed by the many rather 
than by the individual. 

True, a source of energy such as the 
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PUBLIC SCHO 


elementary-school principal may be 
responsible for the flourishing public- 
relations activities, but he is not ap- 
parent in the foreground. From the 
rear ranks or from the side lines, he 
encourages others to lead. He plans 
their leading. He supplies essential 
factual material and inspiration. He 
arranges events that will facilitate 
their leadership. He applauds their ac- 
complishments. He also shifts to other 
local leaders who have new contacts 
and other backgrounds adapted to ap- 
proaching interests, when the time is 
right. All this is done without his be- 
ing emphasized as the source of moti- 
vation. 

Some may regard this behind-the- 
scenes coaching as insincere. However, 
it has never been denounced as uneth- 
ical, and most people regard it as ex- 


cellent administration. A cooperative 
procedure backed by wellequipped 
leaders from many groups in the com- 
munity is almost certain to be more 
successful than 


ture. 


a single-handed ven- 


demonstrated 
the success of this type of operation. 


Politics has amply 


The reputation of the party must re 
main above reproach tho various pol- 
iticians rise and fall. Similarly, the 
standing of the elementary school and 
its principal must continue in high 
favor in the communit 
while various local leaders, inspired 
subconsciously or 


the eyes of 


otherwise by the 
principal, have their day in blazing 
the trail toward improvements in the 
public schools. 

This publicrelations procedure 
from the that the 
real leader should not take the most 
vulnerable position at the head of thx 
ranks. The risks for education are 
too great. Instead, it is essential that 
the real leader, the elementary-school 
principal, be guarded and continued 
with the highest community confi- 
dence for whatever accomplishments 


arises conviction 


may be gleaned from a succession of 
programs and efforts in behalf of the 
school service. 

In the event of small setbacks, local 
leaders who participate may step 
down, but usually their security rests 
elsewhere, and they are proud to have 
been useful in promoting possible im- 
provements. In the event of important 
accomplishments, the anonymized ele- 
mentary-school principal will enjoy 
turning the spotlight upon teachers, 
pupils, parents, and others who have 
worked diligently. 

This type of public-relations control 
is quite different from some formerly 
used in public education. Under pro- 
cedures which are being discarded, the 
school executive occupied an obvious- 
ly authoritative position. He assumed 
the total responsibility. 


Former Public-Relations Methods 


Early in the development of pub- 
lic relations for education, or even be- 
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fore such relations were consciously 
planned, there was a procedure that 
might be termed the hands-off or the 
“proprietary” approach. Schoolmen 
held the attitude that the schools be- 
longed to the professionals. Principals 
and teachers let it be known that the 
children were placed in the hands of 
those who knew best. Parents were ex- 
pected to accept without question the 
program which the school personnel 
designed and conducted. 

Later, as the school-public relation- 
ship was examined, a slightly more 
considerate attitude led to the “‘sell- 
ing’ approach. Salesmanship was re- 
garded as supreme. This approach was 
one of telling the people about select- 
ed features of the educational pro- 
eram and dwelling repeatedly upon 
virtues that appeared to interest or 
pacify the public. It assumed that the 
public would believe and provide 
reasonable support for the program. 

Still later. educators emphasized the 
“interpretation” approach. They pro- 
moted good public relations by pre- 
senting the facts and explaining their 
meaning. The procedure was superior 
because a search for plausible explana- 
tions for some practices yielded inspi- 
rations for improvement where inter- 
pretation was difficult. This “interpre- 
tation” approach, however, was chiefly 
a one-directional effort and conse- 
quently has appeared to be inade- 
quate as a method of meeting current 
and probable needs. 

Educators are now recognizing that 
no one of these approaches can be 
completely satisfactory. To succeed in 
its purpose, public relations must se- 
cure understanding of the full pro- 
eram of education, and this under- 
standing is impossible without whole- 
hearted participation of all concerned 
with the elementary school. A success- 
ful public-relations program cannot 
be a one-man show. 


-arents and laymen can understand 
the school program thru participation 
in its development. Principals and 
teachers can work together in develop- 
ing understandings and appreciations, 
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the Elementary School 


thus producing an atmosphere of prog- 
ress with increased satisfactions for 
both. Children can work with teach- 
ers to promote a happy, successful, 
and worthwhile experience which they 
understand and appreciate. Together, 
the public, the profession, and the 
children will understand, support, and 
believe in their program of elementary 
education. 


Wide Participation 


All this has directed elementary- 
school principals toward a desirable 
procedure in the long development of 
public-relations methods for schools. 
It is one that is more successful than 
its predecessors since it relies upon 
“wide participation.” At various stag- 
es, it involves the leadership of many 
others in the community besides the 
school executive and it thrives upon 
the participation of teachers, pupils, 
school supervisors, members of other 
community agencies, and the public 
generally. 

Democratically, all of these groups 
and individuals take part in planning 
the program of the elementary school. 
They assist in conducting the planned 
program, they have opportunities for 
effective evaluation, and they can 
make suggestions for improvement. 
This “wide participation” ts the pub- 
lic-relations program. 

Space is allowed in this issue of the 
NEA Journat for no more than a 
brief reference to the values for ele- 
mentary education that can come with 
further consideration, adoption, and 
use of this participating kind of public 
relations. It is hoped that educators 
may have opportunity to study the 
full presentation of the many aspects 
of this modern method available to all 
thru a recent publication of the Na- 
tional Department of Elementary 
School Principals entitled, The Public 
and the Elementary School, from 
which excerpts have been selected in 
preparing this statement. Procedures 
especially useful to both professional 
and lay leaders are described. 

While the purpose of the yearbook 


is announced as that of creating bet- 
ter understanding, it is apparent that 
an additional purpose is the improve- 
ment of the elementary school—thru 
participation. Possible improvements 
have been urged or hinted on every 
page. 
Credit to the Committee 

Many hours were given to the con- 
sideration of these suggestions by the 
nine chapter authors who were asked 
to be responsible for developing the 
chapters; by the three members of the 
editorial committee including: W. 
George Hayward, chairman, Julia M. 
McCarthy, and Roy E. Learned; and 
by Eva G. Pinkston, executive secre- 
tary of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, who served as gen- 
eral adviser. The coordination of the 
yearbook production was a function of 
the NEA Research Division under the 
immediate supervision of the under- 
signed. 

The yearbook is a practical manual, 
a source of technics and of inspiration 
which the elementary-school princi- 
pals and members of other groups as- 
sociated with the elementary school 
can use advantageously during the 
next few years. These new public-re- 
lations procedures promise many im- 
provements in elemeéntary-school serv- 
ices. 

—CLAYTON D. HUTCHINS, assistant di- 
rector, NEA Research Division. 





Each September the National De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals publishes a yearbook which has 
been in process of development by an 
editorial committee over the preced- 
ing three years. This year the title of 
the Twenty-Eighth Yearbook is The 
Public and the Elementary School. 

It constitutes a thoro treatment of 
the public-relations program for edu- 
cation, recognizing the viewpoint of 
the many groups that should partici- 
pate. Chapter authors include: Harold 
]. McNally, Dorothy L. Fishel, Lena 
M. Porreca, Paul W. Bixby, Clara EF. 
Cockerille, Dale H. Gramley, D. Rich- 
ard Bowles, O. Ward Satterlee, and 
John P. Milligan. 

A comprehensive evaluation technic 
is presented in chapter nine which will 
be useful in analyzing the existing 
public-relations situation for any s pe- 
cific elementary school. [Single copies 
sent without additional payment to all 
department members; $3 to others.) 


—THE EDITORS. 
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PPVHREF aspects of geography need to 

be examined if the record of man’s 
achievements is to be made meaning 
Most 
highschool history teachers are aware 


ful in the history classroom, 


of thes points of view, 


They know that in order to make 
past events real, they need to show 
vhere in relation to other natural 


and cultural phenomena these events 
took place. 


the sense of 


[his involves geography in 


the relative location of 
places. 

I hey also find it desirable to create 
in the student’s mind an image of the 
land in which events took place. This 
involves geography in the sense of the 
nature of places. 

Finally, historical events demon- 
strate the growing economic, political, 
and social interdependence of peoples 
thruout the world. This 


geography in the sense of the interre- 


involves 


lationships of places. 

In teaching these three aspects of 
geography, history teachers need to 
be aware of three dangers: 

1] The the 
ture, and the interrelationships of 


relative location, na- 
places are ever-changing phenomena. 
hus, a geographical description of 
Feypt as it is today is not the kind of 
geography students need who are 
about to study the Egypt of ancient 
times. The picture of any place must 
be accurately related in time with the 
events portrayed. 


[2] As a corollary of the above prin- 
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Setting the Stage 


ciple, history teachers-and curriculum 
planners should not think that by 
teaching the geography of past times 
within a history course they are teach- 
ing a full understanding of the geog- 
raphy of the modern world. 

A study of the geography of some 
past period does not give a student 
knowledge of the geography of current 
problems, current trends, or the im- 
mediate world. The nature of places 
today, the significance of present place 
locations, and modern interrelation- 
ships of places need to be examined 
fully in the secondary school if pres- 
entday life situations are to be met 
intelligently. 

[3] The history teacher should be 
careful not to intimate that physical 
nature of a place of necessity controls 
the history. Man, rathe 
than nature, is the acttve agent shap- 
ing the course of events. 

He the natural 
insofar as his needs and desires, cul- 
tural traditions, and 
abilities permit. He can modify the 


course olf 


uses environment 


technological 


place in which he lives, or he can 
adapt his ways of doing things to con- 
form to physical conditions. In either 
case, it is not tenable to conclude that 
the physical environment has com- 
pletely controlled the actions of man. 


Relative Location of Places 

Location is often referred to as the 
basic geographic concept. Where a 
place is affects events continuously 


Teaching geography in relation 
to history inthe highschool makes 


history more understandable. 


CLYDE F. KOHN 


{ssociate Professor of Geography and 
Education, Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


and in complex ways. This principle 
is well-illustrated by the role played 
since ancient times by countries in the 
Near East. 

In the Near East 
much of its prominence to the fact 


past, the owed 
that important land and water routes 
converged in that region. Today we 


find there is a similar concentration 

of modern routes of transit, including 

air communication, 
Control otf the Near E: 


been a prime requirement tor world 


ist has always 


power, Phe land forces of Alexandei 
and Pompey sought and briefly held 
the area. Later Napoleon in his quest 
for world domination took advantag« 
of the opportunity afforded by the 
Isthmus of Suez to further his plans 
in the Nea 

It may 


East. 

that Britain's 
world empire did not become a reality 
until the 


countries of 


also be said 


had gained control ol 
that the 
And, finally, it mere coinci 
dence that one of the decisive battles 
against Germany in World War II was 
that at El-Alamein. 

Today, the three principal world 
powers—the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and the USSR—are concerned 
with the Near East. Each 
must consider its actions in this part 


she 
part ol world. 


is not a 


country 
ot the world not only in terms of the 
presence of oil and modern cultural 
developments, but more important in 
the basic world location of 
the whole area. 

Whereas the location of Near East- 
ern countries served to give them a 


terms of 


strategic value, the location of coun- 
tries behind barriers has tended to 
make such nations strong and unified. 
Egypt, in early times, was protected 
by the natural barriers of a desert on 
the east and west, the Nile’s cataracts 
to the south, and the sea to the north. 
Hence, this river country suffered few 
invasions and interruptions to the 
continuity of its civilization. 


In more modern times, the location 
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of the United States between the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans and to the 
south of a great frozen Arctic area 
helped to keep our country free from 
foreign entanglements for many gen- 
erations, But, the location of the 
United States relative to Europe or 
Japan or Russia has been greatly 
changed in the past 30 years. 

With the coming of air transporta- 
tion, barriers to communication have 
been removed. Great changes in the 
relations of man can be expected as 
a result of this significant develop- 
ment. 

Because no history teacher can neg- 
lect the factor of place location in his 
interpretation of the growth of civili- 
vation, it is important that the loca- 
tion of places be made as meaningful 
as possible. Expressed solely in terms 
of latitude and longitude, location has 
little significance. Location takes on 
ineaning only when it is related to 
other items of nature or culture. 

To understand the significance of 
relative place location, it is necessary 
that history teachers make full use of 
maps. Tho some students readily ac- 
quire considerable ability in the use 
of this essential tool, the development 
of map-reading skills cannot be left to 
chance. Every history teacher should 
acquaint himself with the complexi- 
ties of maps so that he may give his 
students proper instruction in their 
use. 


Physical Nature of Places 

The physical nature of a place gives 
us many important clues to the under- 
standing of its development. Climate, 
landforms, water, soil, vegetation, and 
mineral resources have all conditioned 
the lives of men, each in its own dis- 
tinctive way. 

Climate and its influence on history 
has become a subject of exact study 
in the last 20 years. The long-range 
oscillations of climate, for example, 
have been found to have played a de- 
cisive part in the molding of Euro- 
pean history. 

The Norsemen were enabled to col- 
onize Greenland and grow wheat in 
Iceland as a result of a long warm 
spell that began in the Fifth Century 
of our era. This similar warm era 
made it possible in later centuries to 
shift the center of gravity of civiliza- 
tion from the Mediterranean to North- 
western Europe. 
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At one time, grapes grew in South- 
eastern England. Dates were set for 
the adoption of woolen clothing in 
England and for the invention of the 
fireplace and chimney with the ad- 
vent of colder weather. 

The effect of landforms on histori- 
cal processes is as clearly demonstrated 
as that of climate. In such mountain- 
ous countries as Japan, Norway, and 
Switzerland, extreme ruggedness re- 
duces the amount of arable land, and 
hampers communication. 

Water is a third natural element 
which has exerted an important in- 
fluence upon human affairs. All early 
known civilizations—Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia, India, and China—began in 
river valleys. 

The great rivers which flowed thru 
these valleys overflowed their banks 
and deposited rich alluvial material 


741 You Will Vt 


ACCORDING to an old fable, a 
cynic once set out to trap the sage 
whose wisdom was respected thru- 
out the whole land. The cynic 
captured a live bird and holding 
it in his cupped hands approached 
the sage. 

“What have you 
hands?” the sage asked. 

“A bird,” replied the cynic. 
And then he slyly asked, “Is it 
dead or alive?” 

The cynic thought to fool the 
sage, for if the answer were 
“dead,” the bird would be re- 
leased to fly away and thus prove 
the sage wrong. If, however, the 
answer were “alive,” the cynic 
planned to crush the bird in his 
hands and exhibit a dead bird. 

The sage looked at the rugged 
cupped hands before him and at 
the cunning face of the cynic, then 
calmly said, “It is as you will it!” 

So can we decide the fate of 
many problems in our care today. 

—WILL C. CRAWFORD, superin- 
tendent of schools, San Diego City 
Schools. 


in your 


on adjacent valley floors. Where these 
rivers flowed thru dry regions, their 
waters were used for irrigation. This 
made possible abundant harvests, 
which in turn made possible a large 
increase in population and the de- 
velopment of civilization, 


Finally, it may be said that the his- 
tory of any group of people rests on 
the combination of natural resources 
to which it has access. Today, those 
countries are most powerful which 
have control of an abundant supply 
of resources. 


Interrelationships of Places 


As students learn about the nature 
of places, they very quickly grasp 
the obvious fact that physical and cul- 
tural differences occur from area to 
area. The principal objective of all 
geography is to understand these dif- 
ferences and to note their effects on 
the economic, social, and _ political 
affairs of man. 

During the early development of the 
ancient world, most countries were 
selfsufficient economically. But, as 
they expanded, commerce developed 
and different regions began to special- 
ize in production of many commodi- 
ties, both manufactured and_ agri- 
cultural. 

With the exception of the Dark 
Ages, world history has been marked 
by the continued development of eco- 
nomic ties resulting from the onrush 
of overseas expansion and the devel- 
opment of rapid transport. Close so- 
cial and political interrelationships 
have followed. 

History students need to examine 
the interrelationships of places at se- 
lected periods in the past if the events 
of those times are to be fully under- 
stood. No area can be studied apart 
from all other areas. 


Conclusions 

The citizens of the future are going 
to have to know more about the world 
than their predecessors. This is an 
inescapable fact. If they master the 
content and skills proper to geogra- 
phy, they are going to be better pre- 
pared to think more _ intelligently 
about local happenings and world 
affairs. 

The history teacher can help his 
students to do this by giving them 
an opportunity to investigate how the 
relative location of places, the nature 
of places, and the interrelationships 
of places have affected the course of 
mankind. If students are given such 
an insight into past events, they will 
be that much better prepared to meet 
life situations in the future. 
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Tribute to 


" JOHN DEWEY 





RAFFENRIED W List 


N OcroserR 20, 1859, John Dewey 
Q was born in Burlington, Ver- 
On October 20, 1949, the nine- 
tieth birthday of this great philosopher 


mont. 


and educator is to be widely cele- 
brated. 

A summary of the life which spans 
those nine decades is deceptively 
simple: 

A New England boyhood, 
love of nature, and reading 
were the essence of living, and school 


was a bore, unrelated to interests and 


where 
chores, 


needs. 

Graduation from the University of 
Vermont with a Phi Beta Kappa key 
and an interest in philosophy. 

Two years of highschool teaching 
in South Oil City, Pennsylvania, and 
a year in Charlotte, Vermont. 

A doctor’s degree from 
Hopkins. 

Nine years as philosophy professor 
at the University of Michigan and one 
year at the University of Minnesota. 

Ten years as pr ofessor and head of 
the Department of Philosophy at the 
University of Chicago, the last two 
as director of the School of Education. 

Professorship in philosophy at Co- 
lumbia University, beginning in 1904. 

Authorship of numerous books and 
articles, with ever-expanding influ- 
ence around the world. 


Johns 


and uneventful life of 
the scholar and philosopher “far from 
the madding crowd”? No! Here is a 
man who has explored the frontiers 
of thinking far beyond the traditional 
realm of the philosopher—in educa- 
tion; in politics; in industrial, eco- 
nomic, and social life. A man of 


The quiet 


action! 

Dewey said: “Not perfection as a 
final goal, but the ever-enduring proc- 
ess of perfecting, maturing, refining, 
is the aim in living.’’ His own contin- 
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HONORARY PRESIDENT OF 


THE NEA 


this thesis. 

Among the factors which led to his 
shift from the Hegelian philosophy 
of idealism of his youth to his even- 
tual naturalistic and pragmatic ex- 
perimentalism were these: 

Peaching experience under the 
leadership of President James Bb. An- 
gell of Michigan, whose belief in 
democracy was demonstrated in his 
administration of the university. 

The influence of a brilliant wile 
with a “critical attitude toward social 
conditions and injustices, * which was, 
says their daughter, “largely responsi- 
ble for the e arly widenings of De wey's 


ual growth exemplifies 


philosophic interest from the com- 
mentative and classical to the field 
of contemporary life.” 

William James’ Principles of Psy- 


chology. 

Colleagues whose scholarship and 
thinking supplemented and stimu- 
lated his own. 

Ella Flagg Young, school adminis- 
trator and first woman president of 
the NEA, who helped to “crystallize 
his ideas of democracy in the school.” 

Jane Addams, whose Hull House, 
of which he was a trustee, helped to 
give him social vision and under- 
standing. 

Trips to Europe and Asia, which 
enabled him to study varying pat- 
terns and degrees of culture, 


influences, to name but a 
many, 


bringing the 


I hese 
instrumental in 
philosopher into the 
elementary schoolroom, into practical 


tew of were 


politics, 


into struggles for economic 


justice, into constructive, dynamic 
citizenship. 
As philosopher-citizen, 


has won a 


John Dewey 


unique place in history. 
. his contribution has been 
monumental, has 


schools of 


As educator 
revolutionized the 
America during the past 
half century. Education (not restricted 
to schooling) is, he maintained, “the 
interest. in) which, 
other problems, cosmologi 


supreme human 
MOrCONET, 
cal, moral, 


logical, come to a head.” 


“Dewey,” “found 
entrenched in 


custom and tradition, still in the grip 


Sa id Jesse Newlk yh, 


the American school 
of a treadmill pedagogy that at best 
frustrated the child’s normal impulses 
static, 


at almost every point; a formal, 


and unimaginative institution.” 

He envisioned school where the 
children would learn to do things 
rather than just talking about them; 
where attention would 
child growth; 
be active. 
be got 


xe focused on 


where learning would 
“Subjectmatter 
into the child 
Learning ... involves organic assimi- 
lation starting from within.” 

In Dewey’s concept, education is “a 
process of the continuous reconstruc- 
tion of experience, with the purpose 
of widening and deepening its social 
content, while at the same time the 
individual gains control of the meth- 


ods involved.” 


never can 
from without. 


UE A Honors Yoku Dewey 


Tue National Education Associa- 
tion is designating as “John Dewey 
Scholarships” five of the scholar- 
ships for foreign teachers who will 
visit in the United States during this 
school year on Overseas Teacher- 
Relief Funds. 

Dr. Dewey’s famous educational 
classic, “My Pedagogic Creed,” was 
published in the 1949 FTA Year- 
book. It should be in the hands of 
all prospective teachers. Teacher- 
educating institutions might well 
present to every senior Personal 
Growth Leaflet No. 19, a 32-page 
reprint of the creed, available at 
one cent each from the Association 


in quantities of 25 or more. This 
leaflet would also be an inspirational 
gift for local associations to make to 
new teachers. 

Two NEA departments are paying 
tribute to Dr. Dewey in their peri- 
odicals. The October number of the 
Adult Education Bulletin carries an 
article, “John Dewey and Adult 
Education,” by Kenneth D. Benne. 
The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development will dedi- 
cate one of its 1949-50 issues of Edu- 
cational Leadership to Dr. Dewey. 

Recognition of Dr. Dewey’s birth- 
day will also be made in the October 
14 issue of the NEA News. 
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Dewey regarded the school as “an 
embryonic community life, active with 
types of occupations that reflect the 
life of the larger society and perme- 
ated thruout with the spirit of art, 
history, and science. When the school 
introduces and trains each child of 
society into membership within such 
a little community, saturating him 
with the spirit of service, and provid- 
ing him with the instruments of ef- 
fective selfdirection, we shall have 
the deepest and best guaranty of a 
larger society which is worthy, lovely, 
and harmonious.” 

Typically, he did not expound ed- 
ucational theories from an ivory tower. 
Interest in his own children’s educa- 
tion was one of the motives behind 
his successful efforts to set up an 
experimental laboratory school while 
he was at the University of Chicago. 

His talks, made to raise money for 
the school, were printed in the now 
famous book, School and Society. Two 
others of his best known volumes, 
How We Think and Democracy and 
Fducation, written after he went to 
Columbia, grew out of experience 
with the “Dewey School.” 

In these and subsequent writings, 
John Dewey spoke in terms of prin- 
ciples as startling in the 1890s and 
early 1900s as they are familiar today. 
A school here, another there, began 
to experiment. Administrators and 
teachers read Dewey’s books. They 
were discussed in teacher-educating 
institutions where Dewey's old stu- 
dents were teaching. 

Misinterpretations arose—and criti- 
cisms, questions, doubts: “Dewey is 
too far left.” “He is too far right.” “He 
is responsible for soft pedagogy, lack 
of discipline.” “He makes scientism 
the new god.” “His interpretation of 
democracy is misleading.” “His prag- 
matism is a manifestation of Ameri- 
can commercialism.” 

While critics attacked, proponents 
defended, and others sought to under- 
stand, the Dewey influence continued 
to spread. And, on October 20, educa- 
tors, Senators, Supreme Court justices, 
bishops, labor and industrial leaders, 
scientists will unite in paying tribute 
to the man who has proved that ideas 
are more real than anything else in 
the world. 

—MILDRED SANDISON FENNER, manag- 
ing editor. 
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John Dewey's Ninetieth Birthday 


Joun Dewey is at once the foremost 
philosopher in the history of America, 
its greatest educational thinker, and 

‘many so judge—our most distin- 
guished citizen. His influence on ed- 
ucation is unequaled both in extent 
and in depth. 

Each public-school child in our 
country lives a happier and a better 
life because of Dewey; and the same 
holds for most pupils of the nonpublic 
schools. And not simply in this coun- 
try; in most other countries of the 
world is his influence felt. 

Pestalozzi had prepared the ground. 
Froebel and Herbart had _ helped. 
Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, Wil- 
liam T. Harris, Stanley Hall, Francis 
W. Parker, and others had carried 
America further along the Pestalozzi 
road. But one thing was lacking. Not 
one of these men, nor all combined, 
had given an adequate theory for a 
thorogoing, democratic science- 
respecting education. This, Professor 
Dewey has done. Not that his state- 
ment is final. Exactly no. The essence 
of his theory is that education must 
continue to grow, grow in the in- 
dividual and grow as a part of the 
culture. 

What shall we name as the out- 
standing features of Dewey’s contri- 
bution? 

[1] That all institutions, all social 
and individual enterprises, must be 
finally judged by their educative ef- 
fect on all involved. We must then 
ask of every political institution, every 
economic arrangement, every philos- 
ophy, each social custom, each per- 
sonal habit and attitude, every school 
effort: Does this so develop all affected 
that they thereby become better pre- 
pared to face life’s varied possibilities 
open-mindedly, responsibly, and ef- 
fectively? This is the strategic test of 
all social arrangements. 

[2] When the same test is applied 
to school aims and procedures, many 


WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 


Professor Emeritus 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


New York, New York 


thorogoing changes are demanded in 
the older outlook: 

[a] Education must cease to aim 
primarily at the content of books and 
instead aim at character and person- 
ality. 

[b] The means for building char- 
acter and personality will be present 
-actual living as real and vital as we 
can effect together. Today’s rich living 
brings growth. Richer living tomor- 
row will bring still further growth. 
This school will use books, more than 
formerly, but always as 
richer present living. 

[c] The child’s interests give the 
surest sign and symptom of his grow- 
ing power. Our part is to discover the 
constructive powers thus indicated and 
guide accordingly. Thru interest, the 
child identifies himself with the neces- 
sary effort. The resulting fruit of such 
interested effort is 
power of continued 
sponse. 

[d] Education thus becomes such 
ever-continuing reconstruction of pres- 
ent experience as adds new meanings 
to the process, while it widens and 
deepens the social content and at the 
same time gives to the individual 
better control over his further experi- 
ence. 

fe] Only as education utilizes the 
social possibilities of both school and 
community can we hope to get our 
needed intelligent and 
citizenship. 

[f] All affected by a decision should 
share in making that decision—this 
is essential democracy. A proper edu- 
cation becomes accordingly the best 
if not the sole safeguard against dic- 
tatorship and the police state. In the 
light of all the foregoing, the obliga 
tion of a community to education be- 
comes its paramount social duty. 


means to 


discipline, the 
consistent re- 


responsible 





The Dewey Fund 


As a part of the ninetieth birthday celebration, a fund is being raised for presenta- 
tion to Dr. Dewey, to be used for those organizations and projects whose purposes 


interest him. 


If interested, send your gifts to Mrs. John Dewey, treasurer, John 


Dewey Ninetieth Birthday Testimonial Fund, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
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Local Association 


_ Projects Pay Off 


How one local is strengthening its teach- 


ers, its community, and the profession. 


Clive M. Warner 


Legislative Chairman 
Santa Monica Classroom 
Association 


Teachers 


Top: loyalty-oath form circulated 
during the local’s loyalty week. Be- 
low: pages from SMCTA bulletins 
featuring schoolboard members. 
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LOCAL teachers organization 1s im- 
A portant. It stimulates democratic 
behavio1 


among teachers and im- 


proves then professional status. 


\s a matter of fact, if teachers are 


to function effectively as fullfledged 
citizens in our democracy, they must 


be participating members of local 
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teachers associations. Such organiza 
tions enable the individual teacher to 
share in the making of educational 
policy in his local community and 
give to him a strength and dignity 
which he would not have otherwise. 

The Santa Monica Classroom 
leachers Association is a professional 
organization affiliated with the World 
Organization of the ‘Teaching Pro 
fession, the NEA, and the California 
Preachers Association. Its membership 
consists of almost 400 classroom teach 
ers, 99°% of the total in the Santa 
Monica public-school system. ‘The 
teachers come from all levels, ranging 
from the kindergarten to the city 
college. 

\ll teachers in the system are en- 
couraged to participate fully in the 
association and to share in the making 
of educational policy for the com- 
munity. Because of this philosophy, 
Santa Monica teachers have come to 
look upon the organization as one 
which represents their best interests. 
Moreover, the organization has earned 
the respect of the school administra- 
tion, the board of education, and the 
community. 

News Bulletin—Of particular im 
portance to the successful functioning 
of the SMCTA has been the pub- 
lication of the biweekly news bulle- 
tin, The Santa Monica 
Teacher. This paper contains only) 
news directly related to the association 
and to Santa Monica teachers. It keeps 
the members fully informed of the 
work of the executive board of the 
SMCTA by publishing the complete 
minutes of board meetings. 

The Teacher is distributed free to 
all teachers in the 
Santa Monica teachers, members of 
the school administration, and the 
board of education. Copies are also 
sent to many other teachers organiza- 
tions, which serves to give wide pub- 
licity to the activities of the SMCTA. 

It is published in booklet form 
(5144” x 814”) by the photolithic 
process, which is economical and per- 
mits satisfactory reproduction of pic- 
tures. 

Salary Schedule—Members of the 
SMCTA played an important part in 


Classroom 


system, retired 


Al 
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working out a single salary schedule 
for the Santa Monica schools with 
the school administrative officials and 
board of education. The SMCTA was 
responsible for an independent study 
of the financial resources of the com- 
munity and for suggesting the adop- 
tion of a schedule based on this re- 
search. 

Since the schedule has been in effect, 
the SMCTA has maintained a com- 
mittee to secure the proper placement 
of all teachers on it and to remedy 
any placement injustices. 

Teacher Retirement—The SMCTA, 
collaborating with a neighboring or- 
ganization, the Centinella Valley 
Teachers Association, worked out a 
plan for changes in the retirement 
law for the teachers of California. 
Some of the features of this plan were 
incorporated in a bill introduced into 
the state legislature by the California 
Teachers Association. It was passed 
and signed by the governor. 

Public Relations—Building of good- 
will for teachers in the community 
has been one of our major aims. 

Because of the increasing attacks on 
teachers’ loyalty in recent months, the 
SMCTA felt that Santa Monica teach- 
ers Should take the lead in demonstrat- 
ing their loyalty to the American form 
of government and to the democratic 
way of life. A set of resolutions was 
adopted reaffirming teachers’ loyalty 
to the ideals of American citizenship 
and calling upon other groups in the 
community to do likewise. 

These resolutions requested the 
mayor. to proclaim November 7-13 
joint Loyalty Week and American 
Education Week in the city of Santa 


Monica. The mayor was also re- 
quested to urge all schools, clubs, as- 
sociations, businesses, and _ religious 


organizations to cooperate by suggest- 
ing that their members and the entire 
community voluntarily 
the following statement: 

“IT solemnly swear (or affirm) that 
I will support the Constitution of the 
United States of America, the Consti- 
tution of the State of California, and 
will by precept and example promote 
respect for the Flag and the Statutes 
of the United States and the State of 
California, reverence for law and or- 
der, and undivided allegiance to the 
Government of the United States of 
America.” 

The city council and mayor 


subscribe to 


acted 
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favorably upon the resolutions. The 
SMCTA then printed and circulated 
copies of the loyalty-oath forms among 
various groups in the community and 
received the enthusiastic cooperation 
of many of these organizations. 


Good community relations have 
been maintained in various other 
ways. The SMCTA has worked closely 


with the coordinating council of the 
Community Chest, with the Red 
Cross, and with the PTA. The associ- 
ation is a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

A noteworthy accomplishment was 
the publication and distribution of a 
special edition of The Santa Monica 
Classroom Teacher honoring the 
members of the board of education. 
The edition contained pictures and 
interviews of board members. The ma- 
terial was later used by the PTA as a 


part of its program honoring the 
board. 
Closely related to this was a ban- 


quet given by the SMCTA, at which 
the members of the board of educa- 
tion were guests of honor. One other 
action in good community relations 
was the presentation to two retiring 
board members of honorary plaques 
made of bronze and polished wood. 

Legislative and Political Activity— 
The SMCTA has been concerned with 
the promotion of legislation beneficial 
to schools and teachers and with the 
activation of teachers in the political 
processes of democracy. A primary aim 
has been to cooperate with the legis- 
lative programs of the California 
Teachers Association and the NEA. 

In order to effect these programs, 
the SMCTA has given full publicity 
to the various educational bills, sent 
letters and telegrams to legislators, 
and urged an active campaign of 
letterwriting by teachers and _ lay 
members of the community. In a lo- 
cal election for the city council, the 
association successfully supported the 
reelection of one of its members, a 
city-college instructor of political sci- 
ence, who had proved himself fit for 
the position. 

The potentialities of the SMCTA 
have just begun to be felt. It is safe 
to say that in the future the oppor- 
tunities for educational and com- 
munity leadership and _ professional 
growth for the Santa Monica teacher 
will increase because of their organi- 
zation. 


“Jeacher-0f-the- Month 


A NEW project of the Detroit 
‘Teachers Association, which recog 
nizes outstanding teachers in the 
Detroit system with an individual! 
citation each month, is giving the 
public a better understanding of 
the people who teach our boys and 
girls. Stories of teachers so honored 
appear in the Detroit News, the 
Detroit Education News (the as- 
sociation’s publication) , and com- 
munity papers. Appearance on 
radio broadcasts and an occasional 
television program give additional 
recognition. 

Any teacher in the Detroit school 
system is eligible for nomination 
to “Teacher-of-the-Month.” Indi- 
viduals or groups may nominate a 
teacher by sending the teacher's 
name and school, together with an 
informative statement of reasons 
for the selection, to the Detroit 
Teachers Association. 

Nominating letters from parents 
often express a sincere appreciation 
of the work of a teacher in molding 
the lives of their children. Parent- 
teacher and alumni groups also fre- 
quently make enthusiastic nomina- 
tions, 

Selection of one teacher each 
month to receive the honor is made 
by a committee consisting of a 
chairman and one member from 
Wayne University and one from 
each of the following divisions of 
the association; kindergarten, ele- 
mentary, intermediate, highschool, 
administrative. 

While the definition of what con- 
stitutes an outstanding teacher is 
difficult to state, some of the factors 
which influence the selection are 
the teacher’s relationships with pu- 
pils, fellow teachers, the school sys- 
tem, and the community. The 
qualities of leadership, loyalty, hon- 
esty, and a spirit of professional 
cooperation are obviously impor- 
tant. Careful checking is done be- 
fore a teacher is finally selected. 
Names of all candidates are kept 
on the active list from month to 
month. 

Teachers selected have received 
many congratulatory notes and tele- 
phone calls from teachers, parents, 
pupils, and civic leaders. The com- 
ments of those not associated with 
the profession have been most 
heartening to the association. 

—DOROTHEA M. ENGEL, chairman, 
Teacher Recognition Committee, 
Detroit Teachers Association. 








AAHPER Exchange Placement 
Service 

s AN additional convenience for 

A its membership, the American As- 

sociation for Health, Physical Educa- 

NEA de- 


type ol 


tion, and Recreation [an 
partment] has instituted a 
exchange placement service for the 
areas of health, physical education, 
and recreation. Basic information con- 
cerning applicants will be made avail- 
able to prospective employers. The 
success of the program will require a 
high degree of professional coopera- 
tion. 

\pplicants and employers may se- 
AAHPER, at NEA 
headquarters, cards to be filled in. 

\pplicants will complete four copies 


cure from the 


of the card, listing name, age, present 
occupation, and college training, as 
well as specific training and experi- 
ence in the area of special interests. 
Three otf these cards will be sent to 
employers tor examination, ‘The 
fourth will be filed at the national 
othce. AAHPER assumes no respon- 
sibility for recommendations or refer- 
ences. Further correspondence must 
be initiated by the employer. 
Employers may complete a_ card 
prescribing general qualifications for 
the position to be filled. Application 
cards of persons most nearly meeting 
the requirements will be mailed to 
employers for their examination. 


Clinic on Conference Planning 

Tue first Clinic on Conference 
Planning of the NEA Department of 
Adult Education will be held in 
Cleveland, October 27. Planned _ pri- 
marily for directors of local, state, 
regional, and national associations, 
the clinic will present recent research 
findings in this field and provide an 
opportunity for consultation on the 
development of individual conference 
plans. For information, address the 
department at NEA headquarters. 


AASA to Atlantic City 


AASA President John L. Bracken 
is building a program of unusual merit 
for this NEA department’s Atlantic 
City convention next February 25 to 
March 2. At the large general ses- 
sions, nationally-known speakers will 
include Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; Sena- 
tors Wayne Morse, Oreg., and Marga- 
ret Chase Smith of Maine; John H. 
Furbay, director of Air World Educa- 


¢ 
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the NEA and its 
DEPARTMENTS 


New Members. NEA Executive Committee 





ROBERT C. GILLINGHAM 


The three new members of the NEA 
Executive Committee elected at Boston are: 

Robert C. Gillingham, chairman of Social 
Science, Compton Junior College, Comp- 
ton, Calif. 

Margaret Boyd, Steubenville Highschool, 
Steubenville, Ohio. 

Irving F. Pearson, executive secretary, 
Illinois Education Association. 

The Association’s Executive Committee 
consists of 11 members—the president, jun- 
ior past-president, the first vicepresident, 
treasurer elected for three years, chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, two members 
elected by and from the Board of 
Directors for terms of two years, and four 
by the Representative Assembly for terms 
of two years. The Executive Committee 
carries out the wishes of the Representative 





M ARG ARET 





BOYD IRVING F. PEARSON 


{ssembly and the Board of Directors. 
Other members are: President Andrew 
D. Holt, executive secretary-treasurer, Ten- 
nessee Education Association; Mabel Stude- 
baker, Junior Past-President, teacher, Strong- 
Vincent) Junior Highschool, Erie, Pa; 
Corma Mowrey, First’ Vicepresident., direc- 
tor of professional relations, VW est Virginia 
State Education § Association, Charleston; 
A. C. Flora, Chairman. Board of Trustees, 
superintendent of schools, Columbia, S. C.; 
Gertrude E, McComb, Treasurer. teacher, 
McLean Jr. Highschool, Terre Haute. Ind.; 
L. V. Phillips, commissioner, Indiana High- 
school Athletic Association, 812 Circle Tower 
Building, Indianapolis 4, Ind.; Ruth M. 
Evans, 900 Sherman St... Denver. Colo.; 
H. M. Ivy, superintendent of 


schools, 
Meridian, Miss. 


nine og es 


tion; and Branch Rickey, president olf 
the Brooklyn Baseball Club. Problems 
of special importance to superintend- 
ents will be discussed in 60 group 
meetings. 


Elementary School Principals 

THE state representatives of the 
North Atlantic District met in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in August to plan their 
work for the coming year. Mary 
Greenlee of North Carolina, district 
director, led the discussion. The fol- 
lowing state representatives of the 
DESP attended the meeting: Elva 
Dugan, Del.; Lillian Johnson, Va.; 
Nell F. Hiscox, D.C.; and William 
Laramy, Pa. 


On the NEA Calendar 
[thru December | 
October 2-5—National Conference 
on Highschool Driver Education, 
NEA Safety Commission, Jackson's 
Mill, W. Va. For information, write 


Mr. Bellack is 
the new execu- 
tive secretary of 
the Association for 
Supervision and 
Curriculum Devel- 
opment. He suc- 
ceeds Gertrude 
Hankamp, who on 
September 8 was 
married to C. O. ARNO A. sche ewe 
Fitzwater, assistant 
director of Rural Service Division, NEA. 

Mr. Beilack came to the NEA from the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation, Teachers College, Columbia. 


to Robert 
quarters. 
October 10-12—Conference of 
country and Rural Area Superintend- 
ents, Memphis, Tenn. Write to How- 
ard A, Dawson, NEA headquarters. 
October 24-27—Conference, Depart- 
ment of Adult Education, Cleveland. 


W. Eaves, NEA head- 
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New Presidents 





VANTINE 


Anna L. Rose Hawkes, left, is president of 
the National Association of Deans of Women. 
She is also professor of education and dean 
of students, Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 
Philip Wardner, right, a Garden City, N. Y., 
teacher, is new president of the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 





Information may be had from L. 
P. Bradford, NEA headquarters. 

November 6-12—AEW. 

November 24-26—Annual meeting 
of the National Council for the Social 
Studies to be held in Baltimore. Head- 
quarters, exhibits, and most of the 
meetings will be in the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel. Write to Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, NEA. 

November 28-30—Great Lakes Con- 
ference on Rural Life and Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Secure information from Howard A. 
Dawson, NEA headquarters. 

December 27-30—The major science- 
teaching societies affiliated with the 
\merican Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science [including the 
National Science ‘Teachers Associa- 
tion] will hold joint meetings in New 
York City. For information, write to 
Robert H. Carleton, NEA. 


New Publication 

Blueprint is a framework program 
for your local-association prepared by 
the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers: Action goals, committees and ac- 
livities necessary to achieve them, col- 
lecting dues, building effective public 
relations, effective contact with lay 
groups, legislative procedures, moti- 
vating members to greater profes- 
sional service, and informing the 
membership. 

This booklet is laid out as a work- 
book with space for your own ideas, to 
be adapted to your local association. 

Copies, in limited quantities, are 
free from the Department of Class- 
room ‘Teachers, NEA headquarters. 
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Cordially welcomed at NEA 
headquarters were 200 state 
and local association leaders 
from Pennsylvania. As part of 
a three-day workshop in Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., they came by 
bus to spend August 24 with 
the NEA, Ray Webster, direc- 
tor of field service of the 
PSEA, was in charge of the 
project. 

After luncheon with some of 
the headquarters staff, the 
guests toured the NEA build- 
ing, gaining firsthand ac- 
quaintance with the divisions, 
commissions. and departments. 

Other teachers, individually 
or in groups. are invited to 
visit their professional home in 
the nation’s capital. 


‘ I you could tell your boss how to be 

a better boss, what would you tell 
him?” I asked this question of my 
graduate students who have taught on 
are presently teaching. They wrote 
some helptul answers. 

\pparently some of them think that 
administrators are not so bad. They 
have nothing but praise for the demo- 


crati bosses, their 


behavior of then 
clarity in giving directions, fairmind- 
edness in recognizing jobs well done, 
and their ability to criticize construc- 
tively. One 

“| think the head of my department 
is tops. In the have 


taught, there is no one for whom I 


teacher wrote: 


many years | 
have had greater respect and admira- 
tion, 

“The administrator is kind, sympa- 
thetic, and most helpful. He is pro- 
gressive, yet old-fashioned enough to 
keep an even balance. 

“He allows his teachers to proceed 
in such a way that initiative is never 
dulled. He his teachers. 
consequently, his teachers give their 
best. si 


believes in 


“T never cease to wonder how he is 
able to accomplish so much each dav: 
how he is able to keep abreast of his 
entire department; how he is able to 
administer and supervise his depart- 
ment, consisting of 14 teachers, so they 
are all happy and are challenged to 
do a better job each day.” 

Unfortunatelv, sometimes adminis- 
trators don't rate quite so high. One 
her administrator 
in the following manner: 


teacher addressed 

“You are wrong when you: 

“. . . believe—or pretend to—that a 

work when she 

is in constant terror of losing her job. 
- think that a 

better job when she is forced to teach 


teacher does her best 
teacher does a 


a subject which she has never taught 
before, and for which she has had no 
preparation. (I had to teach Ameri- 
can history because I'd never had a 
course in it since the eighth grade; 
I was supposed to understand better 
the problems of the children that 
way.) 
maintain that the conditions 
most conducive to efficient work and 
accomplishment are those of con- 
fusion: paint pots, scissors, scrap- 
books, murals, lost scissors, spilled 
paint, ladders—general mess. 
" think that destroying in a 
teacher the confidence that she had 


554 


built up over a period of years will 
make her more on her toes.” 


Respect Teachers’ Suggestions 


In between these extreme com- 
ments are many tolerant suggestions, 
by means of which our teachers say 


administrators 


that could do their 
jobs better and get better work out 
of them. 

The most frequent single suggestion 
is that administrators manage in some 
way to give their teachers the feeling 
that they have a part in determining 
school policy. Not a single teacher has 
suggested that the superintendent re- 
linquish even a tiny bit of his author- 
ity. No one wants him to abdicate, or 
to permit his teachers to overrule his 
own best judgment. But teacher alter 
teacher expressed such wishes as the 
following: 

“Be democratic in governing your 
school. Give your teachers the feeling 
that your problems are theirs and you 
welcome and respect suggestions from 
them.” 

The participation must, however, 
be genuine if it is to be effective as a 
personnel practice. Teachers are quick 
to recognize the superintendent who 
invites suggestions, but has no real in- 
tention of considering them. One so- 
cial-studies teacher wrote: 

‘“We have met and discussed these 
problems of curriculum, guidance, the 
slow-learners, and the like for years— 


AS TEACHE 


but to what avail? It has all been talk 
and no and present efforts 
seem to be headed in the same direc. 
tion.” 


action, 


They want a superintendent who 
recognizes that teachers will be more 
loyal and more enthusiastigg will put 


forth more effort, take more interest 
in their work, and do a better job of 
teaching if the superintendent will 
take the trouble to let them know that 
he respects their judgment, considers 
their interests, and wants their advice 
on all matters in which they 
have a common concern. 


and he 


Provide Adequate Supervision 

The second most frequent response 
from these teachers was a freely ex- 
pressed desire lor more supervision. 

Some administrators, I suspect, have 
operated on the theory that teachers 
resent supervision. Possibly some ol 
them do. But it seems clear that some 
of them want it. Note this typical 
comment: 

“Before criticizing a teacher’s tech- 
nics, observe her yourself, several 
times, and in varying situations, not 
always the same period. Be forthright 
in your observation, do not snoop, or 
sneak in back doors. Do not make crit- 
icisms via typed memorandums.” 

Closely related, perhaps, to this de- 
sire for supervision is the frequently- 
expressed wish of these teachers for 
administrators who would spend more 
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with their 
typical suggestions: 


time staffs. Read these 

“Attend fewer out-of-town meetings 
and conferences and establish a pro- 
cedure of more meetings and confer- 
ences with your staff. Give us more 
active leadership so that we can de- 


HEM 


rative practices: 


termine more clearly the direction to 
go in solving many of our problems 
jointly.” 

“Let's break down the barrier and 
start talking as men, instead of as men 
to boys.” 

More than 25 years ago, Thorndike 
suggested five kinds of satisfaction 
that people may find in their work. 
Among these were “the satisfyingness 
of submission—to the right kind of 
man the satisfyingness of that 
feeling that one is somebody of conse- 
quence. m 

When administrators set up a bar- 
rier between 
teachers, 


themselves and_ their 
whether it is a barrier of 
austerity or merely a barrier of infre- 
quent contact, their teachers become 
dissatisfied. Teachers feel they are be- 
ing deprived of some of the satisfac- 
tions to which they are entitled. 

It is certainly a part of the job (of 
administrators) to release and to 
utilize the best efforts of their staffs. 
They dissipate one of our most effec- 
tive means of doing this when they 
fail to recognize and to praise good 
work, as these typical comments 
clearly indicate: 
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“Praise of a job well done is one of 
the best ways to spur the average 
teacher to work up to her maximum 
capacity.” 

“Don’t always criticize and never 
show approval.” 

Practice Democracy 


Administrators frequently deplore 
the teacher who talks democracy but 
fails to practice it in the classroom, 


Robert Heppock 


Professor of Education; Chairman, 
Department of Guidance and Personnel 
Administration, New York University 


DRAWING BY ELIZABETH ZIMMERMAN 


But the teachers wrote that some ad- 
ministrators suffer the same fault in 
their relations with them. 

“To have the respect of his teachers 
and students, the boss should do as he 
says—not speak as tho he were demo- 
cratic and then act otherwise.” 

“The superintendent should be 
democratic, but not possessive. He 
speaks of ‘my school, my teachers, my 
program.’ The supervisor in industry 
speaks about ‘our employes, our sys- 
tem, our program’.” 

“I suppose it is inevitable that 
principals and superintendents will 
have trusted teachers with whom they 
will talk over their problems, but 
when they let the practice become too 
obvious it does not make for good mo- 
rale among all the teachers.” 

“Do not harangue an entire faculty 
for the shortcomings of a few.” 


Other Suggestions 


In addition to these major com- 
plaints voiced by several teachers, here 
are a few suggested “don'ts” men- 
tioned less frequently. I think they 
might interest the administrator. 

Don’t: discuss one employe with 
another, look for perfection, show 
favoritism, reprimand an employe in 
the presence of others, apologize for 
making assignments, demand teachers’ 
time without consideration for their 
previous commitments, interrupt 


classes too frequently, make indefinite 
assignments and change them when 
almost completed, blame employes 
when you have erred or take ali the 
credit for their accomplishments, fail 
to keep your word, be impolite, be 
disloyal to your employes, cater to the 
children of board members. 

As one teacher summed it all up, 
‘There must be a hierarchy of author- 
ity in the proper functioning of an 
enterprise. | do not recommend that a 
situation requiring that orders be 
given be eliminated. I merely ask you 
to consider the harm you are render- 
ing by not tempering the discharge of 
your responsibilities with a smile, a 
friendly word, and a general manifes- 
tation of human qualities.” 


Do unto Others .. . 

Numerous as these complaints were, 
I find it surprising and encouraging 
to observe how many of them could 
reasonably be expected to vanish if 
administrators could but remind them- 
selves of how they felt when they were 
teachers, and proceed accordingly. 

David Mitchell has described the 
golden rule as the best definition of 
tact in all literature. I would suggest 
it also as the first rule of sound person- 
nel administration. 

Unfortunately, administrators are 
not gods. They are as human, as weak, 
as selfish, as dense, and as insecure as 
most of those who work under their 
supervision. They become engrossed 
in their own problems and forget the 
teachers’. They are annoyed by the un- 
reasonable few and vent their feelings 
on the whole staff. They get scared 
and run for cover, leaving others to 
take the rap. Look only at their faults 
and their failures, and they are a sorry 
lot. 

But while they share the sins that 
flesh is heir to, they share also some 
of its virtues. On occasion, they do re- 
member how it felt to be a teacher 
who was scared of his boss. On oc- 
casion, even at considerable personal 
and professional risk, they do manage 
to remember the familiar admonition 
that “it is more important to be fair 
than to be popular.” 

To the extent that they manage to 
treat their teachers as they would like 
to be treated if their positions were 
reversed—to just that extent may they 
expect to improve the human element 
in their personnel practices, 
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THE | 


HAVE ARRIVED IN 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


UR Department of State has a dil- 
ficult time defining its program in 
field of the arts. Shall we send 
music and musicians abroad? Shall we 
encourage the showing of an exhibit 
of South American art in Washington? 
lo what extent shall encourage 
and facilitate invitations from abroad 
the invitation extended to 
Howard University drama department 
to present plays in Norway. 


the 


we 


such as 


School people, too, are in -doubt 
as to what thev can do thru the arts. 
This is the result of an attitude to- 
ward the arts—a sort of “precious” 
or mysterious attitude learned from 
the specialists themselves. 

It is understandable that the pro- 
fessional musician, painter, or play- 
wright might lean toward the “pre- 
cious.”” However, the thousands of our 
classroom teachers who are art edu- 
cators in our schools should have a 
realistic approach to the arts. Should 
they be concerned with the arts in 
general education and international 
relations and why? How can the non- 
art teacher legitimately utilize the 
arts in his teaching program? 

Such an undertaking requires close 
cooperation between specialists in 
various fields—between specialists and 
elementary-school teachers, between 
administrators and specialists, and be- 
tween school people and the com- 
munity. 

It is not attainable in a short time; 
it means work, but it pays dividends 
in vastly stepped-up student interest 
in the entire school program. It has 
farreaching results in the community, 
the country, and in the country’s inter- 
national relations. 


Correlation 


Teachers of social studies, lan- 
guages, and the arts educators can take 
the lead in fostering international- 
relations teaching. To what extent 
are the resources of the various spe- 
cialists utilized in each other’s classes? 
Does the music teacher bring the songs 
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of other countries to the language 
classes? Does the teacher of languages 
know about the language problems 
which music classes have in singing 
songs from other countries? 

There are countless exchanges pos- 
sible between teachers of social studies 
and teachers of visual arts, dance, and 
drama. Specialists in all of the fields 
miss a valuable opportunity when they 
do not pool their interests and talents 
in presenting programs for the stu- 
dents in general assemblies. 

Teachers will often that this 
sort of thing ts being done in their 
schools, that they are cooperating and 
participating in such programs. Not 
long ago a music educator said to 
me that programs featuring interna- 
tional relations or music festivals have 
been overdone from the standpoint of 
audience interest and appeal. 

My contention is that we have not 
even scratched the surface in actual 
teaching of international relations 
thru our subject fields. Moreover, too 
often our efforts have not been focused 
toward community participation. 


Say 


Responsibility of All 

We have made some mistakes in 
thinking about international relations. 
Some have thought of all international 
relations as good relations, when actu- 
ally there are two kinds—good and 
bad. 

We have thought of international 
relations as something with which 
governments and international organi- 
zations of governments are primarily 
concerned. We have not thought of 
international relations as the primary 
responsibility of people everywhere. 
We have not thought of teaching 
international relations. The inter- 
national-relations concept has often 
been a byproduct and not an objec- 
tive. 

The music teacher who last year in 
Rochester, New York, succeeded in 
developing a chorus to sing a magnif- 
icent rendition of Palestrina’s Tene- 


brae Factae Sunt was rightly enough 
primarily concerned with the artistic 
product. Little did he dream that his 


group would be recorded and _ in. 
cluded in an album of music records 
to be sent to 1000 Junior Red Cross 
chapters overseas. 

The 


quintet in 


is true of a woodwind 
Cicero, Illinois, and a 
group of seventh-grade boys from Salt 
Lake City. 

Six thousand boys and girls from 
the visual-arts classes in 


same 


our schools 
sent their paintings to Junior Red 
Cross chapters abroad. And a new 
awareness and understanding of inter- 
national relations sprang up in every 
community which participated in this 
project. 


Members of the Secretariat of 
UNESCO and the Pan American 
Union (now the Organization § of 


American States) are constantly asked 
by arts educators what they can do in 
the UNESCO or the inter-American 
program of the Pan American Union. 
Or even more frequently, members of 
the secretariat of these international 
organizations are expected to carry 
on elaborate activities in the arts. 

With limited personnel and budget, 
members of secretariats of internation- 
al organizations can very little 
themselves except to stimulate and 
provide a focal point of information. 
The position of members of the sec. 
retariats of international organiza 
tions should be one of getting others 
to act. 

Arts. educators, however, 
far in developing Pan Americanism 
and the basic purpose of UNESCO— 
peace and understanding among. all 
peoples of the world. Since the ob- 
ject of all good education is to pre- 
pare students for life, why shouldn't 
classroom work in visual arts or music 
include some facts about these inter- 
national organizations which are sup- 
ported by peoples of the world whose 
music and art the boys and girls are 
studying? 

One enterprising music educator in 
York, Pennsylvania, last year helped 
organize a festival centered around 
a UNESCO theme. The event in- 
volved 1200 boys and girls from the 
elementary schools as well as parent- 
teacher organizations, administrators, 
business men, elementary-school teach- 
ers, and specialists. As a result, 
UNESCO and international relations 


do 


can go 
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became more of a°reality in York. 

The 71 parent-teacher units of the 
Cincinnati school system are planning 
a day’s program this fall on “World 
Harmony thru Music.” 


Resources 


Classroom teachers have a rich op- 
portunity to educate in the importance 
of international understanding and to 
the arts to international 
understanding. These teachers have in 
their classes boys and girls of all na- 
tionalities. Their home backgrounds 
provide an abundance of arts ma- 
terial, which used in the 
schools. Herein lies an excellent op- 
portunity to establish a two-way traf- 
fic between the school and the com- 
munity. 


use create 


can be 


In bringing the songs and hand- 
craft of their the schools, 
we gain much more than mere knowl- 
edge about music and handcraft. Thru 
people in our own communities who 
have brought a rich heritage of arts 
from other come to 
know better other countries and feel 
a sympathetic understanding of their 
peoples. 

To talents and 
treasures among boys and girls is not 
always an easy task, but it is an ex- 
ceedingly rewarding and broadening 
experience. 

An elementary-school teacher on the 
Iron Range in Minnesota can dis- 
cover among her pupils and_ their 
parents q cross-section of Middle Eu- 
ropean music, art, and folk lore. On 
Cape Cod, the Portuguese colony can 
furnish its schools with interesting 
material. The Southwest can draw 
heavily on its Latin American col- 
onies. California has people both 
from Latin America and the Far 
East in its midst, to mention a few 
of the resources available to the imag- 
inative and progressive teacher. Our 
large metropolitan areas, of course, 
abound in minority groups with their 
cultural heritages from all over the 
world. 


homes to 


countries, we 


ferret out these 


No subjects in the school curricu- 
lum have a better or more satisfactory 
pipeline to the community than do 
music, visual arts, the dance, and 
drama. No subject has a more direct 
bearing on the lives of all of us at 
the present time than international 
relations. The course of international 
events at the present time, whether 
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Using the fine arts to promote international 


goodwill is both logical and practical, says 


it is to our liking or not, has a great 
deal to do with what we do, 
we live, and what we think. 

In developing and encouraging 
community resources in this respect, 
the teacher is contributing to a pat- 
tern of better schools, better school- 
community relationship, better think- 
ing, and, most of all, the teacher is 
helping to make better citizens of his 
students. 


how 


Altho culture is often regarded as 
something precious, something in 
which only intellectuals can satisfac- 
torily participate, this concept is 
changing. Culture is simply the way 
of life of a people, and nothing reveals 
the way of life of a people more suc- 
cessfully or truthfully than does its 
culture. 

Politics and economics change ab- 
ruptly. Cultural patterns evolve much 
more slowly, and the arts are basic 
in the cultural patterns of any people. 
They are vehicles for the communica- 
tion of ideas and are powerful factors 
in affecting the lives of people. 

If we try thru our schools to under- 
stand the way of life of other peoples, 
we shall be much less likely to mis- 
understand our political and economic 
differences. Even tho political and 
economic differences may be inevita- 
ble among different peoples, how 
much more tolerant we can be if we 
know something of the culture or 
way of life of other peoples, and there 
is no more agreeable way of better 
understanding people than thru a 
sensitivity to and appreciation of 
their arts. 


Things To Do 

Therefore, to the teacher who is 
interested or actively working in the 
field of the arts in general education, 
I should say that there is on _ his 
own home front in his daily work 
with boys and girls, a new horizon 
of opportunity thru the use of the 
arts in teaching international rela- 


VANETT LAWLER 


Associate Executive Secretary 
Music Educators National Conference 
an NEA department 


tions. Here 


are some things classes 

can do: 
[1] Find out about UNESCO—what 
it is, how it operates, and its em- 


phasis on the arts in general educa 
tion. The Secretariat of UNESCO is 
now publishing a booklet entitled, 
Arts and Education. Write to the 
United States National Commission 
of UNESCO, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

[2] Become familiar with the gen 
eral principles of the OAS (Pan Amer- 
ican Union). A special booklet for 
schools, Organization of American 
States, has recently been prepared and 
may be secured at the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D.C. 

Ask to have your name placed on 
American Day 
materials, which are distributed with 


the list to receive Pan 


out charge each year. During the last 
few years, booklets containing songs 
and dances of Latin American coun- 
tries have been included in Pan 
ican Day materials and have 
widespread distribution in schools. 

[3] Plan assemblies or annual festi- 
vals centered around 
or UNESCO themes. 

[4] Find out what interests and ac- 
tivities in the arts othe 
have. 


\mer- 
had 


inter-American 


teachers may 


[5] Discover the art resources of 
minority groups in the community 
thru the boys and girls in the schools. 

(6] Thru activities in the arts, arouse 
parent-teacher organizations, business, 
and civic groups in the community 
to the importance of international 
relations. 

The development and utilization of 
such a planned program will insure 
rich rewards both to teachers and 
students and will have significant and 
farreaching results in 
tional relations. 


our interna 
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Book-of-the-Month 
Target: 
ternationally-known journalist, 


You by Leland Stowe, in- 


radio 


commentator, lecturer, and Pulitzer- 


Prize winner, is having a wide dis- 


tribution. It belongs particularly to 
who are concerned with 
future. The and 


purpose of the book are we ll-described 


teachers 
building the scope 
in the following statement taken from 
its jacket: 

“This stirring 
of the modern world have 
believe in 


book is an account 
how we 
and a 
specific program for those who would 
put a halt to this trend, It is an anal- 
ysis, based on Stowe’s long experience 
as a foreign correspondent, ol 
doctrines of took 
over the world among both Commu- 
nists and Fascists, and took the 
of extreme nationalism, militarism, 
intolerance, and oppression. 
how the average 


come to violence, 


how 
violence root all 
form 


It shows 
American today has 
become the last stronghold of modera- 
tion and tolerance, 
talitarians everywhere are trving to 
capture his mind and allegiance. 
“Against this attack, Stowe pro- 
poses specific defenses. He reveals the 
degrading effects of blind 


I le exposes the 


and how the to- 


partisan- 
ship and extremism. 


subtle, beguiling arguments of the 


make friends 


with BOOKS 


% 
; 
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BOOK WEEK 


eS 


books .. . 


totalitarians, who seek to involve us in 
the vile tactics and expedients of 
power politics. 

“He asserts that the crisis mental- 
ity is selfnourishing. He shows us 
how we can defend ourselves morally, 
intellectually, and how 


we can destrov the power-seekers; and 


emotionally; 


how we can bring into our daily lives 
the practical application of principles 
of justice, social weltare, 
dom, and security. 
“Against the totalitarian 
of which you are a targe 
boldly the 
zen— 


peace, tree- 
crossfire, 
t, Stowe raises 
banner of the decent citi- 
the citizen who will fight against 
nationalism, boom-and-bust, 
against the pathological quest for ab- 
solute military security, and for re- 
spect for the law, for civil liberties, 
for tolerance, and for a genuine world 
government that is not a jealous union 
of insecure nations.” 1949. 288p. $3. 
Allred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. 


Children’s Book Week 

THe 3ist annual Children’s Book 
Week will be celebrated thruout the 
nation this year November 15-19. The 
“Make Friends with: Books.” 
The full colored 17 x 22” poster (de- 
sign left), together with 
other book-week publicity material, 
obtained at 30¢ each 
trom the Children’s Book 
Council, 62 W. 45th St., New 
York 19. Full book-week de- 
tails appear in a manual which 
may be obtained, without cost, 
from the council. 


against 


slogan is 
shown on 


cal be 


A Project for the Local 
Association 


One of the most helpful 
projects for a local education 
association is tO maintain a 
book exchange for its members 
so that each one has access to 
a steady stream of the latest 
important books. This can be 
accomplished by placing a fixed 
amount in the budget each 
year for this purpose—say $100 
or $200—or by an arrangement 
under which each member buys 





and 
The 


book a 
other 


one 
with 


year 
members. 


exchanges 
books-ol- 
the-month listed on this page are es- 


pecially timely in connection with 


such a project. 


Among the Newer 


Professional Books 


Training in Community Relations 
by Ronald Lippitt describes in detail 
the planning of the Connecticut 
Workshop on group dynamics, and 
the results of a followup investiga- 
tion on the effects of the workshop and 
on the community performance ol 1 
delegates. 

The description and evaluation of 
each workshop procedure constitute 
a new contribution to educational 
literature. ‘he chapters which analyze 
and discuss the data that measure the 
amount and type of observable change 
in the home communities of the work- 
shop are especially significant in that 
they bring scientific objectivity into 
the study of the measurable effects of 
workshops and conferences on back- 
home performances. 1949. 286p. $3.50. 
Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16. 

Teaching Children To Read by 
Fay Adams, Lillian Gray, and Dora 
Reese. Text on the teaching of read- 
ing which treats methods and technics 
in relation to principles and_ facts. 
For the classroom teacher. 1949. 525p. 
$4. The Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., 
New York 10. 

Rural School Management by 
Ernest Hilton. Problems of rural- 
schoo] management and the aspects ol 
rural life that bear directly on them. 
1949, 278p. $3.25. American Book Co., 
88 Lexington Ave., New York 16. 

Planning Secondary School Build- 
ings by N. L. Engelhardt, N. L. Engel- 
hardt, Jr., and Stanton Leggett. One 
of the most detailed and comprehen- 
sive books on designing, planning, 
and operating a_secondary-school 
building. Out of their rich experience, 
the authors have given suggestions 
which are virtual formulas for in- 
creasing the efficiency of the secondary 
school. Explains how to derive the 
greatest educational return from 
school space by proper planning and 
maintenance. For architects and edu- 
cators. 1949, 252p. $10. Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York, N.Y. 
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Information about 

Instruction in the Schools, 
edited by William R. Sur, Report of 
a national survey on present practices, 
facilities needed, value, obstacles to, 
and success of piano instruction in 
the school program. 1949. 76p. $1. 
Music Educators Natl Conf. 64 E. 


Piano 


Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


What Is Democracy? America’s 
Schools Are Writing the Definition. 
Reprint of series of articles from the 
Christian Science Monitor on what 
the schools are doing to perpetuate 
and spread a better understanding of 
our heritage of freedom and the world 
responsibilities that go with it. 1949. 
{0p. Free. Federal Security Agency, 
US Office of Education, Washington 
25, D.C. 


International Affairs 

Free and Inexpensive Materials on 
World Affairs for Teachers. Compiled 
by Leonard S. Kenworthy. Bibliogra- 
phy of materials on world problems, 
US foreign policy, teaching methods 
and teaching materials, foreign coun- 
tries, UN and world government. Pre- 
pared for teachers but useful to li- 
brarians and all groups interested in 
world affairs. 1949. 100p. $1. Order 
from Leonard S. Kenworthy, Brook- 
lyn College, Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 

American Education and Interna- 
tional Tensions. Prepared by NEA’s 
and the American Association of 
School Administrators’ Educational 
Policies Commission. An important 
statement regarding the international 
tensions that seem destined to con- 
tinue, the probable nature of things 
to come, and some ways in which the 
schools may respond. 1949. 54p. 25¢ 
cach. Quantity discounts. Order from 
the NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Cash must accompany 
orders for $1 or less. 

UNESCO in Focus by James L. 
Henderson. Foreword by Milton S. 
Eisenhower. A Freedom Series pam- 
phlet. Review of the accomplishments 
of UNESCO, the problems that ham- 
per it, and how individuals and groups 
can promote its work. 1949. 55p. 25¢. 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
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B'rith, 212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y. 

Handbook of the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies. ‘Uhis 
new handbook covers the United Na- 
tions, its committees, and 13 of its 
specialized agencies. It contains all of 
the essential facts about UN in a 
single compact volume. Included is 
complete information on the origin, 
purposes, functions and activities, 
structure and organization, names of 
members and officers, and headquar- 
ters for each of the above organiza- 
tions. 1949. 222p. $1. International 
Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N.Y. 


School Lunches 


Large Quantity School Lunch Rec- 
ipe Cards, for school-lunch managers 
and large-quantity cookery classes. In- 
cludes canned-foods facts, planning 
school lunches, the national school- 
lunch program, and a buying guide 
for canned foods. 1948. 16 cards. Free. 
Home Economics Section, American 
Can Co., 230 Park Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

Storage for School Lunch Food and 
Supplies. Essentials of good storage 
and aids in the way of arrangement 
and equipment. 1949. Ilp. Free. In- 
formation Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, US Dept 
of Agric., Washington 25, D.C. 

Planning Lunches for the School 
Child. Essential elements of a good 
lunch, lunch suggestions, and recipes. 
Prepared in cooperation with and at 
the request of the Oklahoma State 
Health Department. 1948. 8p. Free. 
Evaporated Milk Assn, 307 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Social Studies 


Social Studies Courses of Study. 
Listing of 120 courses of study from 
25 states and the District of Columbia. 
Grades from kindergarten thru 
eighth are included. Selected Refer- 
ences, No. 17. 1949. 21p. Free. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D.C. 

Can Labor and Management Work 
Together? by Osgood Nichols and T. 


R. Carskadon. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 151. Discussion of the goals 
of labor; of management; areas of con 
flict, with roads to cooperation be- 
tween labor and management. Based 
on Partners in Production: A Basis 
for Labor Management Understand- 
ing by the Twentieth Century Fund 
Labor Committee, assisted by Osgood 
Nichols. 1949. 32p. 20¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16. N.Y. 

Social Studies—Grades Three and 
Four. Program, topics, suggested ac- 
tivities, technics, resources, and eval 
uation of social-studies program for 
eight- and nine-yeai-olds. Curriculum 
Bulletin, 1947-48 Series, No. 5. 1949. 
l4lp. 35¢. Board of Education of 
the City of New York. 


Teaching Aids 

Sources of Teaching Material by 
Catharine Williams. Sources of free 
and inexpensive teaching aids. 1948. 
llp. 20¢. Quantity discounts. Series | 
—Modern Media of Education, Vol. |, 
No. 7. Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus. 

A Miss and Her Money. Cleverly- 
illustrated booklet on money manage- 
ment for teenagers. 20p. Free to girl- 
scout leaders and librarians. Marion 
Stevens Eberly, Institute of Life In- 
surance, 60 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Twentieth Century Poetry in Eng- 
lish. Catalog of contemporary record- 
ings of 21 poets reading their own 
poems. 1949. 12p. 5¢. Recording Lab- 
oratory, The Library of 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Congress, 


Guidance 


Understanding Young Children by 
Dorothy W. Baruch. Problems that ac- 
company the maturing of young chil- 
dren, with suggestions for meeting 
them. For parents and teachers, 1949. 
5p. 60¢. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Stuttering prepared for the Ameri- 
can Speech and Hearing Association 
by Charles Van Riper; edited by Wen 
dell Johnson. Causes of stuttering, 
how to help the stutterer, with spe- 
cific corrective procedures of value to 
parents and teachers. 1948, 60p. 35¢. 
National Society for Crippled Chil 
dren and Adults, 11 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Lane VER is right or wrong in our 
world is exactly what is right or 
wrong in the individual human heart. 

MARGARET LFCKIE, president, West 


Virginia Education Association, 1949- 
50. 


] TRUST 
armed with his primer, than I do to 


more to the schoolmaster, 


the soldier in full military array, for 
upholding and extending the liberties 
of his country.—l.ORD BROUGHAM, /828. 


Let the main object of this, our didac- 
tic, be as follows: To seek and to find 
a method of instruction by which 
teach less but learners 
may learn more.—The Great Didactic 
of Comenius, /628-1632. 


How Big Are You? 


The world stands out on either side 


teachers may 


Vo wider than the heart is wide; 
fbove the world is stretched the sky,— 
Vo higher than the soul is high. 
Che heart can push the sea and land 
Farther away on either hand; 
Che soul can split the sky in two, 
ind let the face of God shine thru. 
But East and West will pinch the heart 
Chat cannot keep them pushed apart; 
Ind he whose soul is flat—the sky 
Vill cave in on him by and by. 

—FDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


WHeTHerR mankind will consciously 
follow the law of love, I do not know. 
Sut that need not disturb us. The law 
will work just as the law of gravitation 
works, whether we accept it or not. 
Ihe man who discovered for us the 
law of love was a far greater scientist 
than any of ow scientists. 
Only our explorations have not gone 


modern 


far enough and so it is not possible 
lor everyone to see all its workings.— 
MAHATMA GANDHI quoted in Great 
Soul by Herrymon Maurer. 


lo be a schoolmaster is next to being 
a king. Do you count it a mean em- 
ployment to imbue the minds of your 
fellow-citizens in their earnest years 
with the best literature and with the 


540 


OUR PRESIDENTS 
ON EDUCATION 


Upon the subject of education, not 
presuming to dictate any plan or sys- 
tem respecting it, I can only say that 
I view it as the most important subject 
which we as a people can be engaged 
in. That every man may receive at 
least a moderate education, and there- 
by be enabled to read the histories of 
his own and other countries, by which 
he may duly appreciate the value of 
our free institutions, appears to be an 
object of vital importance.—Address 
to the people of Sangamon County, 
March 9, 1332. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


February 12, 1809—April 15, 1865 
Sixteenth President, 1861-1865 


<2 
“~ 


love of Christ, and to return them to 
their country honest and virtuous 
men? In the opinion of fools, it is a 
humble task, but in fact it is the 
noblest of occupations. Even among 
the heathen it was always a noble 
thing to deserve well of the state, and 
no one serves it better than the mold- 
ers of raw boys.—ERASMUS. 





Or ALL the evils to public liberty, wa 
is perhaps the most to be dreaded be- 
cause it comprises and develops every 
other. War is the parent of armies, 
from these proceed debts and taxes; 
and armies, and debts, and taxes are 
the known instruments for bringing 
the many under the domination of a 
few. In war, too, the discretionary 
power of the executive is extended, 
its influence in dealing out offices, 
honors, and emoluments is multiplied, 
and all the means of seducing the 
minds are added to that of subduing 
the force of the people. No nation 
could preserve its liberties in a state 


of continual wartare.— JAMES MADISON, 


Give me a good digestion, Lord, 
Ind also something to digest. 
Give mea healthy body, Lord, 
With sense to keep it at its best. 


Give me a healthy mind, good Lord, 
lo keep the good and pure in sight, 
Which seeing sin is not appalled, 

+ ae | 
But finds a way to set it right. 


Give me a mind that is not bored, 

That does not whimper, 
sigh. 

Don’t let me worry overmuch 

About the fussy thine called I. 


whine, O07 


Give me a sense of humor, Lord, 
Give me the grace to see a joke, 
To get some happiness from life, 
1nd pass it on to other folk. 


From a Tablet in England’s Chester 
Cathedral. 


Time for Everything 


TAKE time to work 
SUCCESS. 
Take time to think—it 


ol power. 


it is the price of 
is the source 


Take time to play—it is the secret of 
perpetual youth. 

Take time to read—it is the founda 
tion of wisdom. 

Take time to be friendly—it is the 
road to happiness. 

Take time to dream—it is hitching 
your wagon to a star. 

Take time to love and be loved—it is 
the privilege of the gods. 

Take time to look around—it is too 
short a day to be selfish. 

Take time to Jaugh—it is the music ol 
the soul. 

—Old English Prayer 
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Community Approach 


W' USED a community approach to 
the celebration of Halloween. 
Each school sent out announcements 
to all children in the neighborhood 
inviting them to participate. Regula- 
tions were set up as to behavior and 
age limits. Costumes, games, and re- 
lreshments were enjoyed in the play 
areas reserved for the different age 
groups. 

The enterprise was under the gen- 
eral direction of the Department of 
Parks. Older children helped to super- 
vise the celebration. In this way, mis- 
behavior and destruction of property 
were minimized, and good conduct 
and wholesome activities prevailed on 
Halloween.—MARION L. PADUANO, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A contest which called for good 
slogans appropriate for Halloween 
was held in the Lincoln Highschool of 
Charleston, W. Va. “Halloween is for 
fun, not destruction,” is an example. 





Students submitting the winning slo- 
gans were interviewed over the radio. 
—STUDENT LIFE. 


ON THI 


een, 


day we celebrate Hallow- 
child is allowed to wear 
a costume, mask, or both (preferably 
homemade), and 
may bring a noise- 
maker. The chil- 
dren enjoy their 
costumes in the 
room, and then a 
parade starts thru 
the building, with 
each class falling 
in behind as the 
parade passes 
them. Finally, we parade around the 
block and pass in review before the 
window of an invalid who _ lives 


every 
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nearby. We draw quite a crowd dur- 
ing the course of our parade. 

Upon returning to the building, 
simple refreshments are served by the 
PTA homeroom mothers. 

Thru the cooperation of our local 
newspaper, children are requested to 





sign a pledge to refrain from malicious 
pranks the night of Halloween. The 
pledge is published in the newspaper 
and may be signed at the newspaper 
office or mailed in. As a reward, the 
children who sign are invited to a free 
movie the following Saturday.—BeEss 
BAYS, principal, Longfellow School, 
Boise, Idaho. 


AsoutT the middle of October, com- 
mittees are appointed by our third- 
grade class leaders to make plans for 
celebrating Halloween. The day prior 
to Halloween, safe and desirable ways 
of celebrating this annual frolic are 
discussed in class. 

Everyone has a part. The decora- 
tions are made by members assigned 
to that task. The entertainment com- 
mittee plans a costume party, to which 
other primary grades are invited. 

After the games, refreshments are 
served. Room arrangements are cared 
for by the appropriate committee and 
the room is left in order. 

Next day we write paragraphs about 
our party, and committee chairmen 
make reports of the accomplishments 
of their groups.—MARY ANN LEH, third- 
grade teacher, Bryant School, Helena, 
Mont. 


Halloween Activities 

HALLOWEEN parties are sponsored 
by local service 
clubs in the 
school gymna- 
sium. They are 
planned by pu- 
pils and super- 
vised by teach- 
ers. 





In elementary classes, children make 
masks of paper bags, which they deco- 
rate with weird patterns. The chil- 
dren then parade thru the building.— 
FLORENCE E. BOONE, Calais, Maine. 


Retired Teachers Home 


GROUND was broken in June in 


Seattle, Wash., for a home for 32 re- 
tired Seattle teachers. Wings can be 
added to ultimately house 75. 

To be called the Ida Culver 
Home, the building is being financed 
by teachers Rental for 
units with private baths is $3750 for 
life, and other units in which there is 
one bath for two rooms is $3000 for 
life. A cooperative plan for sharing 
the board bill will be in effect. 

The building will have a lounge, 
kitchen, hospital rooms, and diet 
kitchen. A special feature is the trio 


new 


themselves. 


of convalescent rooms which may be 
used by teachers in service. 

For information, write Edith Post, 
1548 Fifteenth Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Highschool Press Conference 


‘TEACHERS may utilize the press con- 
ference for various purposes—to show 
the of the difficulties in- 


volved in reporting news accurately, to 


class some 


call attention to good style in news 
reporting, or to demonstrate how re- 
porters covering the same event may 
differ in their facts and interpretation. 
These steps may be followed: [1] 
Show students how a press conference 
is conducted. [2] Select some news 
event that is interesting to your stu- 
dents. [3] Decide what it is that the 
group wants to know about the event. 
[4] Brief students. They will need 
some familiarity with the person o1 
event under consideration. [5] Select 
a student to play the part of the per- 
son being questioned. The rest of the 
students can be news correspondents. 
[6] Call for news reports based on in- 
formation from the conference.—wIL- 
LIAM E. DUNWIDDIE, Hartford, Wis. 
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“It’s surprising, 
™ =? the tricks you can do with 
y - = ‘SCOTCH’ Cellophane Tape!” 


“MY STUDENTS PRESERVE NATURE “INDEX TABS FOR FOLDERS AND “YOUNGSTERS ENJOY PROJECTS 
STUDY SPECIMENS with an airtight PLAN BOOKS are simple to makewith LIKE MAKING FILES from ordinary 


covering of this transparent tape. It’s help- a couple of strips of tough, tight-sticking cartons and decorating them with con- 


ful, too, in mounting subjects for drawing ‘SCOTCH’ Cellophane Tape.” 
and painting.” 


struction paper and cellophane tape. 


” 





“MODEL VILLAGES ARE A PET “Il HAVE SEVERAL SETS OF THESE “I’M PROUD OF THE 3-DIMEN- 
PROJECT of mine and they look somuch CLEVER ALPHABETS made by students. SIONAL MURALS my pupils create. 
more realistic held together with cello- ‘SCOTCH’ Cellophane Tape gives a pleas- ‘Paper sculpture,’ the process is called, and 
phane tape. Easier to build, too.” ant smooth edge which doesn’t fray.” the whole class joins in on the projects.” 


“COMPLETE HOW-TO-DO-IT INSTRUCTIONS 


on all these projects are yours for the asking, plus a 
booklet full of every-day uses for cellophane tape! 
Just senc the coupon... today!”’ 











BRAND 

eee - Cellophane Tape 
| Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., | Pp Pp 
| St. Paul 6, Minn. Dept. NEA 10 | SEALS WITHOUT MOISTENING 
| TRANSPARENT AS GLASS 
| Please send me a copy of 
| | “Paper Sculpture’’ Booklet. " 

| “ ‘Scotch’ Tape Goes to School” (Handwork | Made in U.S. A. b 
Projects) | : wr aay 
|. (7) 48Pepe Mhorteute for the Home. | Minnesota Mininc « Mec. co. 
| l Saint Paul 6, Minnesota 

Name 
| “in VELMA a CTL Ce Coe eae | also makers of other “SCOTCH” pressure- 
Addre | sensitive tapes, “UNDERSEAL,” “SCOTCH- PRODUCT 
| CGATESS......-----.--.-.- 22. l LITE,” “3M” Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. 
City.. Zone State. | General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
FES AE ROE EES SONOS DIY Sit. 5 SEEN ico in Canada; CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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.-srom the four corners.. 


RIGHT PERSPECTIVES 


PRAVELER thru a rugged coun- 
try yh ee his Indian guide one 
night, “How are you able to pick 
your way over these jagged peaks 
by treacherous trails without ever 
losing your direction?” The Indian 
guide answered, “I have the near 
look and the far vision. With the 
one, I see what is directly ahead of 
me; with the other, I guide my 
course by the stars.” 

All of us today need the near 
look and the far vision in world af- 
fairs. With the near look, we must 
perceive and avoid the hazards we 
face here and now; that is thru the 
United Nations. With the far vi- 
sion, we must look far ahead to our 
final goal of world peace under law; 
that introduces World Federation. 

—WARREN R. AUSTIN, US Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, in 
the United Nations World. 





INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 





Displaced Children 


48,000,000 displaced per- 
sons now in Europe, about one-fourth 
are children, according to a report 
compiled by Therese Brosse, chief of 
the UNESCO program concerning 
war-handicapped children. The num- 
ber of orphans and homeless children 
in Europe is 13,000,000. 

Dr. Brosse also reported on the state 
of health of European children. In 
Greece, for example, the death-rate 
thru tuberculosis was 25 per 10,000 in 
1947; in Finland, 16 per 10,000; in 
Poland, it increased from 17.6 per 
10,000 in 1936 to 27.1 in 1945. The 
death-rate in Italy went up by 50% 
between 1937 and 1945, while 35% 
of Czechoslovak children were threat- 
ened with or suffering from tubercu- 
losis in 1948. 

From the education point of view, 
damages caused by the 


Or THI 


war were 


Question-of-the-Month: 


enormous. In Austria, 540 schools 
were destroyed, while 6000 teachers 
no longer can exercise their profes- 
sion. In France, 1500 primary schools 
were razed and 82 secondary schools 
damaged. Ninety-one percent of all 
schools in Greece were destroyed, and 
200,000 children still cannot attend 
school. In Italy, about 50,000 class- 
rooms were destroyed or damaged. In 
Poland, there still are 3,200,000 re- 
tarded children, and 17,000 teachers 
still are needed. In Czechoslovakia, 
1055 teachers were executed. Finally, 
in the Philippines, about 13,000 
schools were destroyed or damaged. 

Dr. Brosse’s report, which detailed 
the situation at the end of 1948, also 
showed the tremendous amount of re- 
lief work which remains. 


International Youth Library 

Tue American Library Association 
has announced a $20,000 two-year 
grant received from the Rockefeller 
Foundation to establish an Interna- 
tional Youth Library in Munich, Ger- 
many. 

Objectives will be to establish a li- 
brary of children’s books from many 
countries and to illustrate the con- 
tribution which this can make in the 


promotion of better international un- 
derstanding. 


Educators to Japan 


A DELEGATION designated by the 
army was sent to Japan in August to 
study a proposed program under 
which foreign educators would visit 
that country. 

The scope of the study includes 
problems of subsistence and living 
quarters for foreign personnel while 
teaching in Japanese government or 
private schools or while doing re- 
search in cultural subjects. The dele- 
gation will also consider arrangements 
as to travel costs to Japan and return, 
exchange professorships, a program 

[Continued on page 544] 


Suppose there are 25 children in your class one 


year and 45 the next. 


What difference does this 


increase make in the effectiveness of your teaching? 


Each month on this page we will pose a timely ques- 
tion. Answers of about 100 words are requested. Some 
will be published in future issues of THe JourNaL, 
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LIBERTY DAY 





THe National Conference on 
Citizenship—a joint project of the 
National Education Association and 
the United States Department of 
Justice—encourages the celebration 
of L iberty Day, October 28, thruout 
the schools of the country as a time 
to emphasize the responsibilities 
that accompany the liberties of 
American citizenship. 

On October 28, 1886, after more 
than 12 years of preparation, the 
Statue of Liberty, gift of the people 
of France to the United States, was 
dedicated and unveiled. For more 
than half a century, it has been the 
symbol and beacon of oppressed 
peoples all over the world. Last 
year the Fourth National Confer- 
ence on Citizenship, meeting in 
New York, used it as the symbol of 
the conference. 

On October 28, 1949, the Na- 
tional Conference on Citizenship 
plans a special program for Bedloe 
Island in New York Harbor, on 
which the statue stands. Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson, Attorney 
General J]. Howard McGrath, NEA 


Executive Secretary Willard  E. 
Givens, and French Ambassador 
Henri Bonnet will be invited to 


speak. Many nationalities and faiths 
will participate. 

In the past four years, more than 
400 national organizations and 
agencies have joined in working on 
the problems of citizenship thru this 
National Conference on Citizen- 
ship. 

The Fifth National Conference 
on Citizenship will be held in 
Washington, D.C., May 20-24, 1950. 
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teachers 
visiting in the United States, and pos- 
sible from 


finance travel of exchange professors. 


for Japanese students and 


grants foundations to 


Education in Russia 


thruout the 
Soviet Union to build enough schools 


\ DRIVE is underway 


to provide a minimum of seven years’ 
education for every child. According 
io UNESCO World Review, the seven- 
vear course was made universal in all 
rural areas September 1. In many 
cities and rural 10-year 
minimum course has already been 
achieved—a standard which will ulti- 
mately apply to the whole country. 


sections, a 





WHAT SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


A Happy Year Ahead 


Tue Yonkers, N. Y., elementary 
schools have planned A Happy Year 
{head for school beginners. They 
have prepared a bulletin by that name 
to acquaint mothers with the school 
calendar and what their part will be. 

There are messages from the super- 
intendent, the principal, the doctor, 
and the kindergarten teacher. En- 
trance age, where to find out if schools 
will be closed in bad weather, clothes 





JOSEPH A. WICCIN 


is the new full-time 
secretary of the 
Vermont Education 
Association.  For- 
merly principal of 
Brattleboro [Vt.} 
Highschool, he is 
NEA state direc- 
tor for Vermont. 





information about school 
services, and home responsibilities are 
among the helpful hints given to par- 


ents of beginners in this bulletin. 


needed, 


A Worthwhile Class Gift 


A Livinc memorial in honor of the 
students and teachers of Schurz High- 
school, Chicago, who served in World 
War II has been presented to La 
Rabida Jackson Park Sanitarium, an 
organization for the convalescent care 
of children with rheumatic hearts. 
The memorial is a hospital bed en- 
dowed in perpetuity. 

The presentation, made possible by 
the graduating classes of 1945, 1946, 
and 1947 thru their class gifts, was 
made at the 60th Annual Reunion of 
the Schurz-Jeflerson Alumni Associa- 
tion. 





the best programs 
for the best learning 


= +s 


Making Sure of Arithmetic 
grades 1 through 8 


Learning to Read 
grades 1 through 3 


Man in His World 


essential geography 
grades 4 through 7 


New Music Horizons 
grades 1 through 6 


Write for descriptive literature 


Silver Burdett Company 
45 E. 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


offices in Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 
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YONKERS - ON - HUDSON 5, 


PRAIRIE 


WILLIAM S. TAYLOR 


dean of the Col- 
lege of Education, 
University of Ken- 
tucky, died on Au- 
gust 26, Dr. Taylor, 
who had served at 
the universities of 
Texas, Cornell, and 
Pennsylvania State 
College, had been 
dean since 1923. 

Active in professional organization, he was 
president of the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation in 1928-29. He had served in the 
NEA as a member of the Board of Directors 
and as a member of the following commit- 
tees: executive, resolutions, academic free- 
dom, and ethics. 


The complete story appeared in the 
May 1949 issue of Student Life, pub- 
lished by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, an NEA 
department. 


To Place Highschool Graduates 


DreKAts, IIl., Township Highschool 
sends each year, to local employers, a 
booklet listing graduating seniors who 
have had business training. 

The booklet is a resume of the qual- 
ifications of seniors. Each student is 
allotted a page to describe himself, his 
goals, achievements, and work experi- 


SPALDING & MONTAGUE 


ALCOHOL 


and Human Affairs 


A high-school textbook for alcohol edu- 
cation written by a well-known educa- 


tor anda medical specialist. 


‘.. interesting and enlightening treatment... 
restrained and temperate in its discussion of 
the social, medical and legal considerations in- 
volved.—Bulletin of the Naticnal Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. 


World Book Company 


NEW YORK 


AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 
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The editors of LIFE announce 


a new educational service... 


LIFE! filmstrips 


in color 


Limited editions of 35mm, 50-frame filmstrips printed from 


LIFE’s color transparencies of notable subjects in cultural 


history, archeology, science and art. Lecture notes included. 


Ready in October: Heritage of the Maya, The Atom, The 
Middle Ages and Giotto’s Life of Christ. $4.50 each. 


Orders filled in order re- 
ceived. Booklet on request. 





ence. To qualify for inclusion in the 
publication, the student must have a 
scholastic average of at least C, have 
training to do some type of office job, 
and have received at least a B in his 
commercial subjects. 


As the Children See Discipline 


THIS past summer at Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wis.,  chil- 
dren, four-and-a-half to eight years of 
age, were invited to tell 300 teachers 
what they thought about current 
methods of discipline. The occasion 
was an institute on discipline spom- 
sored by the Marquette department of 
education under the direction of Ethel 
Wurdack, principal of Emerson Ele- 
mentary School, St. Louis, Mo. 

“Spare the rod,” said the children. 
“Don't 


expect too much of us too 
soon,” and “don’t treat us like in- 
fants.” Highschool representatives 


urged that teachers and parents “ex- 
plain rather than declaim.” 


Seminar on Better Living 


A Two-pAY seminar on “Better 
Living” at Hampton School, Allison 
Park, Pa., gave seniors the culminat- 
ing lectures of their social-studies 
course. 

The necessity of keeping bodies and 
minds healthy and active; the person- 
NEA 
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LIFE FILMSTRIPS « Time & Life Bldg. + 9 Rockefeller Plaza + N. Y. 


ality angle of adjustments in business; 
development of personality and the 
need of flexibility, stability, and a 
sense of humor in the welladjusted 
person; the sanctity of marriage and 
the moral need of a stable home to in- 
sure a stable nation; and adjustments 
at home plus the necessity for each in- 
dividual to realize and work out his 
own problem were the topics discussed 
by experts in each field. 





PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 





Louisiana Education 


Association 


THE Executive 
Louisiana 


Council of the 
Education Association has 
passed the foliowing resolutions: 
That in order to strengthen the 
Louisiana Education Association, the 
LEA local units, and the NEA by en- 
couraging membership in these pro- 
fessional teachers organizations, par- 
ish superintendents and others in 
administrative positions, for whom it 
is convenient to expedite payment of 
membership dues by means of author- 
ized payroll deductions, be respect- 
fully asked to consider the suggestion 
of offering the facilities of their re- 
spective offices in the payment of LEA 


and NEA membership dues by pay- 
roll deductions at such time during 
the school year as will accommodate 
all concerned; and 

That teachers generally be urged 
to give more thought and discussion 
to the subject of professional and per- 
sonal values of membership in pro 
fessional 


teachers organizations at 


local, state, and national levels. 


Professional Ethics 


PASADENA, Calif., teachers are active 
in professional ethics, according to 
William H. Glenn, Jr., chairman, Pro- 
fessional Development Committee ol 
the Pasadena Association. 
Mr. Glenn reports that each issue olf 
the Pasadena Education News, Octo 
ber 1948 thru June 1949, carried a 
brief article 


Education 


regarding professional 
ethics under such headlines as: views 
of teacher ethics, professional develop 
ment rules, ethical views 
for drinking and smoking, enforcing 
codes of ethics. 


committee 





WORD FROM THE STATES 





Toward a 12-Year School 


THE seven states which had all or a 


[Continued on page 546] 
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[Continued from page 545] 
part of their public schools under the 
1 l-year system in 1937-38 have already 
passed, or are in the process of pass 


No} th 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Texas 


ing, to the 12-year system. 
have adopted the 12-year system thru- 
out their states. 

Louisiana, which had only 


in 12-year 


l or 2% 
1948-49, 
12-year systems in 
1949-50. Georgia and Maryland have 
95.0 and 98.6°° ol 


systems in will 


have all schools in 


enrolments 
respectively in the longer system. Vin 
ginia still has 58.6°, 
1 l-yean 


then 


ol enrolments in 
SVS~TCMS. 


“Creeping Like Snail” ? ? 
ping 


lo sHow the falsity of an editorial 


in the local newspaper sympathizing 
with children forced unwillingly back 
to the 


school after unconfined vaca- 


Augustina L. F. Craft, 
teacher in Hopewell Township, N. J., 
took a survey. 


tion days, 


Of the 131 pupils in her town in 
the seventh 
Cratt 
would 


and eighth grades, Mrs. 
found only 6° who said they 
have returned to 
were glad to return, with- 
out qualifications; 28° 


rather not 
school: 66‘ } 


were happy 








Spell and Write | 


Bo hG 


Emphasize the Fundamentals 





“WE’RE FORTY-NINERS, 
TOO!” 

This is the cover of the fall issue 
of the School Savings Journal for 
Teachers. sent by the US Treasury 
to superintendents and _ principals 


for distribution to teachers. 





to return, altho missing some 
vacation attractions. 
Some of the 


most popu- 


lar reasons for returning to 
school: 

“Nothing to do elsewhere.” 
(15) 

“T like school.” [13] 

“I want to get to high- 
school.” [5] 

“J just moved here, and I want to 
get acquainted.” [3] 

“There’s more fun in school than 
out.” [3] 

I hose who did not want to go back, 
“miss parents,” “need to work,” and 
“won't be in class with friends.” 

Mrs. Craft made the study as part 
of a wider program of analysis and 
interpretation initiated jointly by the 
Hopewell Township Board of Educa- 


Learn how erosion robs us of minerals 
essential to plant and animal life 


MAN on the LANDSCAPE 





tion and the Teachers Association. 


All in the Family 
Tue Kansas Teacher believes that 
the experiences of Adah Mitchen, 
fourth-grade teacher at Oakley, Kans., 
rival those of Ripley's “Believe It or 


Not.” Mrs. Mitchen taught in the 


same school as her mother, was on a 

faculty with a twin sister, and now 

teaches alongside of her daughter at 
[Continued on page 548] 








bi Teach how soil management gives 
4 abundance to plant and animal life 


The New Inpivipuat Corrective Exercises are enjoyable courses 
that develop effective language expression. Sentence sense is stressed 
in conjunction with the study of grammar fundamentals. (Grades 2-6) 
The We Speci ann Ware books are based on the words children 
actually use in their writings and the grade in which they write | 
them—a complete spelling course correlated with a supplementary 
writing program. (Grades 1-8) 

The Growrne Ur with ARITHMETIC series contributes te the de- 
velopment of arithmetic facts, skills, and understanding through 
practical real-life activities and meaningful reading problems. 
(Grades 1-8) 
Puzz.te Paces direct the happy. everyday experiences of children 
into learning activities and insure their development of word 
analysis, reading skills, number concepts, creative ability. and mus- 
cular coordination. (Grades 1 and 2) 


by Vernon Gill Carter 


“| wish that every public school 
teacher would read this book.” Dr. 
Clyde Jones, Ohio Conservation Lob- 
oratory, Ohio. 

“It is a masterpiece . . . just the 
book I've been waiting for." Dr. John 
Rusterholtz, Professor of Science Edu- 
cotion, New York State Teachers Col- 
lege, New York. 

“An excellent overview and most 
usable size.” Dr. Elmo Stevenson, 
President, Southern Oregon College of 
Education, Oregon. 

. . best summary of -nature's 


If you teach science or social studies 
—on any level—this book is for you. 


Much responsibility for the control of erosion. 
floods, forest butchery, pollution, declining 
living standardsrests onthe teachers of American 
youth—for youth is inheriting these problems. 
MAN ON THE LANDSCAPE points the way 
to their solution. It is written by an educator, for 
educators; it includes suggested class activities. 
Here is integrated information drawn from a 
wide range of subject fields which every in- 
gianna ty teen ae eepennie formed citizen ought to know. Order now! 
to review.” Dr. B. B. Harris, Dean, 129 + xv pages, 53 illustrations, $] 50 
North Texas State College, Texas. 1949. Quantity discounts. . 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 
3308 Fourteenth St., N. W., Dept. 307A, Washington 10, D. C. 





Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. 49 


The McCORMICK - MATHERS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. Wichita, Kans. 


Y 


Read This Vital Account of Man in Relation to Nature 


F 





Columbus, Ohio 





or 
Qo 
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Pupil for a day 


One morning last Spring when the school bell rang in a school 
in Wisconsin, mothers (and even some fathers) flocked in with 
their children for a unique kind of instruction. Local and state 
health experts took over classrooms and auditorium to teach 
good food habits. 

The parents were brought face to face with a three-day survey 
of their children that revealed startling diet deficiencies. Hardly 
the result of scarcities—since most of the foods were grown 
right in the locality—these diet deficiencies were caused by poor 
food habits. Charts vividly pictured for the parents how the 
inclusion of each of the basic 7 food groups contributed to a 
child’s good health. 

A great deal of information had to be packed into one day’s 
program, but when school was out, all went home convinced that 
one way to solve urgent health problems was through the co- 
operation of home, school and health agencies. A few hours of 
direct contact with the parents had accomplished more than 
months of indirect contact through the children. 

For further information on conducting a similar Parents’ 
Day in your school or for materials and individual guidance 


we vote / Ge 
on your nutrition projects, make it a point to write General / eral M; 


V1 7 
MAKEas or Ss 


Stor 
iad Cereals Ann 
°S - Vita ” Feed 


Mills today. Our ‘Program of Assistance in Nutrition 
and Health Education” is prepared in manifold 
ways to help make your projects a success. == 


ADDRESS LETTERS to the Education Section, Public Services Department, 
General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 
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SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR A 


Morning: 


Noon: 


Afternoon: 


far, 
hed th 
Ours ,? 
e. 





PARENTS’ DAY 


Discussion held in classrooms on 
results of a diet survey taken in prep- 
aration for parents’ day. 
Lectures by local or other health 
authorities on health problems. 


Model meal served parents in school 
lunchroom. 


Educational movies on nutrition 
and health. 


Visiting Classrooms to examine 
nutrition and health projects under 
way. 


ee 


” Prow, 
ucts 








SCHOOL 


ideals 


An artistic book prepared specially for folks 
in the teaching profession. Clean American 
SCHOOL IDEALS with exquisite art repro- 
ductions in full color, ideal for 
bulletin boards, — select poems — thoughts 
—homey philosophies—inspirational articles 
for all teachers. 
















natural 


Teachers and pupils will discover a wealth 
of material and deep enjoyment of inspir- 
ing SCHOOL IDEALS. 


Full of wholesome AMERICAN principles 
for use in classroom projects and assign- 
ments —to instill an appreciation for the 
fine arts ~— ennobling and uplifting thoughts 
—the heritage of our history — and a rural 
school note in the modern world. 


You will read, use and cherish SCHOOL 


IDEALS in the classroom and in your home 
for many years to come. 


Cellophaned art paper cover 
only $1.25 per copy 






IDEALS are published bi-monthly. Full sub- 
scription details furnished with each copy. 


IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


Outstanding Savings 
7m -2000) Gey - fas 


256-page 
CATALOG 






25,000 books of all pub- 
lishers are listed in our 
55th Annual Bargain Cata- 


log. Includes books on all 

subjects for all grades...in LIBERAL 
sturdy, full-size, attractive DISCOUNTS 
bindings. Fresh stock. Over toe Schools and 
a million teachers, librari- Libraries 


ans, supervisors, and indi- 
viduals have utilized our service since 1895. 


Send today for our 1950 illustrated catalog, 
Bargains in Books. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 110 
564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 





YOU AND THE NEA 


For the first time the story of the 
National Education Association is 


told on the screen in COLOR. 


The 35 mm slidefilm includes 98 
frames of Kodachrome photog- 
raphy and original art work. Run- 
ning time about 15 minutes on 
silent filmstrip projector. Com- 
mentary comes with each film. 





Order from NEA for $2 or obtain on 
a loan basis from your state educa- 
tion association. 


National Education Association 


1201 16th St..N.W.,Washington 6, D.C. 
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Oakley. The mother of four children, | 
Mrs. Mitchen has taught all of them 
their first year of school. She also 
studied at Washburn University while 
her son was there as student. 





TEACHER EDUCATION 








Future Teachers of America 


MATERIALS for use in organizing 
FTA chapters in colleges and clubs in 
highschools may be had free on re- 
quest from Future Teachers of Amer 
ica, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 
6, D. C, 


Practical Teacher Recruiting 


THe Optimist Club of Ardmore, 
Pa., will award a scholarship each 
vear to a boy in Lower Merion o1 
Haverford ‘Township Highschool who 
plans to teach. 

Che scholarship amounts to $400 a 
year for four years and may be used 
at any school of education in Pennsyl- 
vania, 





HEALTH AND 
HEALTH EDUCATION 





About Sodium Fluoride 


From the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation [an NEA department] comes 
the following information on a sub- 
ject about which many teachers are 
inquiring: 

A solution of sodium fluoride prop- 
erly applied to the teeth of children 
will reduce new dental decay as much 
as 40%. The American Dental As- 
sociation states that fluoride therapy 
should be used routinely in private 
dental offices and in school and com- 
munity health programs. 

Approved technic for application 
of the colorless, odorless fluoride so- 
lution to children’s teeth involves four | 
applications at intervals of two to 
seven days, beginning when the child 
is three years old and repeated three 
more times as new teeth come in—at 
about ages seven, 10, and 13. It is im- 
portant to protect the new teeth as 
they appear. 

As yet, few experiments have been 
made on the effectiveness of fluoride | 
treatment for adults. 





HIGHER EDUCATION 





More College Graduates 


ACCORDING to a Twentieth Century 





Fund report, the proportion of the 


Write for 


NEA 


List of Publications 


* 


National Education Association 
1201 16th St. N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 








for NEW SUCCESS in 
TEACHING CHILDREN 
_ 


get this guide 


These A’ 
are your © 
children 





Contents of These Are Your Children 


Children are not small adults; growth patterns 
and individual differences 

Five is a comfortable age; why kindergartens 
are important 

When they are six; development and charac- 
teristics during this important year 

Slowly and steadily ahead: what they are like 
at seven 

Eight is an eager year 

The mature child; understanding the nine- 
year-old 

The preadolescents; at ten and eleven impor- 
tant changes are just ahead; how to cope 
with the variabilities of these boys and girls 

Looking toward adolescence 

Living with your children; 
teacher-child relationships 

A plan for action; building concepts which 
promote mental, social, and physical health 


SPECIAL POSTPAID PRICE TO TEACHERS 
—$2.25; with ten-day-return privilege if 
ordered on the coupon below. 

SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 

Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 New York 10 

Please send me a copy of THESE ARE YOUR 

CHILDREN. I am enclosing $2.25, and understand 

that if I wish to return the book within 10 days 

this amount will be promptly refunded. 

Mr. 

Miss. 

Mrs. 


School_ 


good parent- 








Address___ 
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The new film, ‘‘“GOOD THINGS 
HAPPEN OVER COFFEE,” which fosters 


understanding of our Latin-American 
neighbors. 


See 16 mm sound 
film, 28 minutes 
in full color 


See Latin Americans work and play 
in picturesque surroundings; breath- 
taking scenic views; the coffee story 
from seed to cup—the foundation of 
our Latin-American trade—the cup of 
friendship among Good Neighbors. 





The largest and best list of FREE 
FILMS with educational and popular 
interest. 


Wide choice of MUSIC FILMS— 
opera and classical selections for mu- 
sic appreciation groups. Recently 
added: “Inside Opera,” with Grace 
Moore, and “The Great Waltz.” 

New HISTORY FILMS: “Johnson and 
Reconstruction,” and “Winning Our 
Independence,” (from Teaching Film 
Custodians). 

Over 1300 titles available, includ- 
ing excellent features, cartoons, and 
comedies. 

Write for our new 1949-1950 Catalog 
of 
SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 


ASSOCIATION FILMS: 


NEW YORK 19 SAN FRANCISCO 2 


35 West 45th St. 


CHICAGO 3 
206 So. Michigan Ave. 


351 Turk St 


DALLAS 4 
3012 Maple Avenue 








BOOK M5, WANTED 


BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 
COMPLETE PRODUCTION SERVICE 
at low cost 
For our free booklet and estimate 
Write to Dept. A. 


BOOKMAN ASSOCIATES 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 















Book Mss. Welcomed 


Every author delights in a best seller, but 
even a book with a limited audience can 
prove profitable when expertly promoted. 
We publish books of every category; our 
editors are cooperative. Write Dept. K for 
free literature. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
35 So. William St., New York 4 
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American population that graduated 
from college trebled between the two 
world wars, rising from 1.2% to 
5a. 


The Married College Student 


A 25-PAGE copy of the proceedings 
of a conference on campus marriages 
is available thru the University of Il- 
linois YMCA, Champaign, Ill. The 
proceedings include findings of dis- 
cussion groups considering such as- 
pects of campus marriages as finance, 
housing, recreation, role-shifting, the 
advent of children, parental atti- 
tudes, and scholastic problems, 10¢ 
a copy. 





THE JOURNAL 





Recess 


Your contributions to the “Recess” 
page are invited. Send in bits of class- 
room humor, student boners, appro- 
priate cartoons, and the like. Send 
contributions to the NEA JOURNAL. 


Teaching the School in the School 


Wuat do the students in your 
school know about the history of your 
local public-school system? Where do 
they learn of the purposes of educa- 
tion, the objectives underlying the 
present curriculum, the basic philos- 
ophy of your schools? Do they become 
acquainted with the services of the 
great leaders in education—Horace 
Mann, Mary Lyon, Henry Barnard, 
and the rest—just as surely as they 
study about American political and 
military heroes? Where do the future 
taxpayers now in your classes learn 
about school finance? 

THE JOURNAL staff will appreciate 
receiving syllabi dealing with teach- 
ing the school in the school or in- 
formation as to any ways, no matter 
how incidental, in which education 
and the schools are interpreted to stu- 
dents. 





HERE AND THERE 





NEA in Britannica Book of the Year 


Joy Ermer Morcan, editor of the 
NEA JouRNAL, is among the contribu- 
tors to the 1949 Britannica Book of 
the Year. Dr. Morgan wrote the article 
on the NEA. 

The Britannica Book of the Year is 
the annual summary of the preceding 
year’s major events and discoveries. 
It is a sourcebook of current informa- 

[Continued on page 550] 











THANKSGIVING 


ideals 


Colorful pages reflect the deep apprecia- 
tion and significance of this special day 
—inspiring articles. select poems, and 
exquisite art reproductions give voice to 
the thankful and humble prayer America 
breathes 

Each family will enjoy the artistically 
presented theme of THANKSGIVING ond 
will spend many cherishing hours as the 
history of Thanksgiving in America and 
other lands. is read and made part of the 
tradition of the American home. 

Poems of inspiration and wholesomeness, 
articles of our rich heritage, full color 
reproductions of the world’s finest art, 
songs, thoughts, and homey philosophies 
that make THANKSGIVING IDEALS a 
treasure in one’s own personal library. 


An exceedingly valuable book to instill 
in Our youth the great privilege to share 
in the good fortune America has enjoyed. 
Porents, Teachers, pupils, folks of all ages 
will read and enjoy the old-fashioned, 
always inspiring thoughts of THANKS- 
GIVING IDEALS. 


Cellophaned art paper cover 
only $1.25 per copy 
IDEALS are published Bi-Monthly. Full 


subscription details furnished with each 
copy. 


IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 








At Last 


THE PHONOVISUAL 
METHOD 


Is Ready for Release 


A New Method of Teaching, scientific in 
basis, appealing to children, who think of 
it as a game 


Developed by Lucille D. Schoolfield, author 
of “Beiter Speech and Better Reading.” and 


Josephine B. Timberlake, co-author with 
Miss Schoolfield of “Sounds the Letters 
Make” 


Tested and Proved by five years of experi- 
mentation in The Primary Day School of 
Washington, D. C., where it has produced 
“unbelievable results in reading and 
spelling” 


Endorsed by Leading Educational Authori- 
ties who have seen demonstrations of its 
success 


A Step-by-Step Plan for the Teacher, the 
mastery of which enables pupils to read, 
write, and spe!l more than 400 phonetic 
words before the end of their second year 
in school 

Method book, with 


full instructions 
Consonant and Vowel Wall Charts, 
25 x 38 inches, scientifically 
arranged, gaily illustrated in color 
$4.95, postpaid in U. S. 
PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS 


P.O. Box 6293 Washington 15, D. C. 
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‘The Perr Pictures 


Beautiful sepia reproductions of great paintings, size 
5'2 x8, at only TWO CENTS EACH for 30 or more. 
Recommended by hundreds of teachers and educators. 

———~aw-—wwees Send 60 cents TO- 
DAY for a set of 
30 pictures se- 
lected especially for 
children; or for 30 
attractive art sub- 
jects. Or a set of 
30 on the Pilgrims 
and Columbus for 
60 cents 56-page 
CATALOG with 
1600 illustrations 
in it. and sample 
pictures for 25 
cents 





The Perry Pictures Company Box 4 Malden, Mass 








THE NEW 
SPENCER 
MC DELINEASCOPE 


360: ROTATA 


“Guidance Talks to Teachers” 


By S. A. Hamrin. Teachers and 
administrators find this book 
very helpful in understanding 
individuals and assisting them 


to learn of their interests, 
their abilities. Tells teachers 
what to do. Written in an 


easy-to-understand style. Con- 
tents include ‘‘Studying the In- 
dividual’’, “Growing Up Vo- 
cationally’’, ‘“Mental Hygiene 
and others. Write for approval 
copy. $3.00. Clip this. 








pad ni ath dn 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 33, Market & Center Sts., Bloomington, III. 
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A century of experience in scientific optical instrument design’ 


bears fruit in the Spencer "MC" 


It has so many more out- 


standing features that, once you sce and compare it with 


others, you'll never be satisfied with anything less. For litera- 
ture or the name of your nearest distributor, write Dept. X140. 


American Optical Company, 


Buffalo 15, New York. 


America ‘J dest _Aame tn Precision Optics 
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Scientific Instrumenc Division, 





SPENCER 





| 
| 


G. EB. WATSON 

is the new state 
superintendent of 
public instruction 
in Wisconsin. A 
former teacher and 
principal, he comes 
to his new position 
from the school 
superintendency at 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 








[Continued from page 549} 
tion containing almost million 
words written by 600 leaders from in- 
dustry, government, science, and edu- 


cation. 


One 


Science Talent Search 

Tue Ninth Annual Science Talent 
Search examination will be given be- 
tween December 5 and 27, 1949, For 
information, write to Science Service, 
I7I9 N St. N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Edward Lee Thorndike 


EpwarRp Lee ‘THOoRNpDIKE, educa- 
tional and experimental psychologist 
and professor emeritus of education at 
Columbia Teachers Col- 
lege, died on August 9. He would have 


University’s 


been 75 years old on August 51. 

Believing that “everything that ex- 
Dr. ‘Thorn- 
dike regarded measurement as the key 
to scientific progress in education and 
psychology. One of the first to con- 
sider animal psychology as -scientific 
subjectmatter, he was responsible for 
the now wellknown and standard de- 
vices for testing animals: the maze, 
the puzzle-box, and the 
choice reaction. 


ists, exists in quantity,” 


signal or 


During his long academic career, 
Dr. Thorndike created scales for mea- 
suring the excellence of such achieve- 
ments as reading, composition, hand- 
writing, drawing, and intelligence. He 
also applied quantitive methods to 
the study of behavior, education, men- 
tal fatigue, human nature, the in- 
fluence of inheritance on intellect and 
character, and the way various abili- 
ties are interrelated. He was particu- 
larly interested in the basic psychol- 
ogy involved in the learning process. 

When he retired in 1940, Dr. 

| Thorndike’s bibliography contained 
more than 450 titles. Between 1940 
and 1945, he added more than 50 
articles and books. 

| [Continued on page 552] 
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Calcium 
Riboflavin 


Protein 
Calories 
Vitamin A 
Thiamine 
Ascorbic Acid 
Niacin 
lron 


COST 


Relative nutritive and cost contributions of milk, 
all dairy products, and all other foods. 





SSH Milk (CLL Jother Dairy Products 


Here is a chart which shows the nutri- 
tional contribution and comparative econ- 
omy of dairy products in relation to all 


Percent of Total Day's Nutrients 


Poy 
C5052 


C525 050 
Meteseeets 


Phosphorus Kise 





GE Foods other than Dairy Products 


other foods in a good average day's meals 
planned to follow the Basic Seven food 
pattern. 


Milk and Its Products are an Economical Basis 
for Daily Meals * In planning meals, each food must be evaluated 


for its relative cost and its potential benefit to the body. 


Milk and its products raise the food value of meals in each 
of the major aspects of nutrition . . . energy, proteins, 
minerals and vitamins. The chart above shows that milk 
and its products—cheese, ice cream and butter—in 
recommended amounts, can supply well over half of the 
day's total needs for calcium, phosphorus, riboflavin 

and vitamin A, and important amounts of other essentials, 
at considerably less than half of the day's total food cost. 
The chart demonstrates the fact that milk and its 
products are an economical basis for 

nutritious daily meals. 


Milk’s Food Value is High 


Milk is an outstanding example of a food which 
contributes many times over its original cost in terms of 
bodily benefits. Without milk it is almost impossible 

to obtain the recommended daily amounts of calcium from 
other foods. Needed amounts of riboflavin and 

protein also are difficult to obtain without milk. In addition 


Secesrewe The presence of this seal indicates that all nutri- 
= eer: tion statements in this advertisement have been 
=O: found acceptable by the Council on Foods and 


/_—w : 
* ato 


Nutrition of the American Medical Association, 
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to its many £nown benefits, milk also is believed to 
contain additional nutritional factors whose identity and 
exact function are not yet fully established. Scientists are 
constantly carrying on research to bring forth the final 
significance of milk’s nutritional role. 


Milk Provides Generously for Its Own “Family” 
Milk passes along to its products varying combinations of 
its nutritive elements. Cheese inherits much of the high 
quality protein, as well as substantial amounts of 

calcium and phosphorus. Ice cream, too, retains much 

of the protein content of milk, and helps increase the 
calcium and vitamin A intake. Ice cream is also a good 
source of riboflavin and recently has been shown to 

contain a highly utilizable form uf this vitamin. Butter 

is a nutritious food in its own right. It is a splendid source 
of vitamin A and provides needed food energy in a 
delicious, digestible form. 


* Milk is an Economical Food. Dairy Council Digest 20:2 (Nov.) 1948 


111 North Canal Street « Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915 . . . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, ha 


s been 
1 
devoted to nutrition research and to education in the “se of dairy products. 


ma | 
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35-50 per cent savings civic 

on TWA Skyliner trips abroad mph 
yt inne 

; . resel 

Now, students from 12 through 21 planning to ae : 
travel and study abroad can go by de luxe TWA prese 
Skyliner at big savings. Starting October 1, 1949, needs 
fare reductions of 35 per cent will be in effect for mod¢ 
TWA round-trip ocean crossings. Once students Curr 
arrive in Europe, they become eligible for a reduc- instit 

; = > y - 

tion up to 50 per cent for travel to and from Free trip for tour organizers and | 
distant points, even as far as Bombay. Tickets spent 
are good for one year. TWA gives a full free ticket over its Across the “Ss and overseas. — mte 
International routes to any person sente: 
Although fares are reduced,TWA’s service stays engaged in educational work who you can depend on chall 
at its consistently high level. You’ll relax in your Oeganepes cats pe ten Fo! 
lounge seat, have tasty, full-course meals served Md ee oe eee J 
2 s * ersons may organize groups for In € 

you. And in a matter of hours you'll arrive at university’ study abroad, or may = 

your destination, thanks to TWA 300-mph speed secure ten or more enrollees to the 
and dependability. International Youth Camps iu Swit- TRANS WORLD AIRLINE count 
zerland (ages 12-20). Call on your U.S.A.- EUROPE:-AFRICA-A how 
or details, contac your neares otiice nearest travel agent for details. - 

For detail tact t TWA office, el agent for details ms saw 
or your travel agent. ey 
— pl th 
[Continued from page 550] and William T. Hamilton, physics of acknowledged competence to pre- \shle 
Stella Mayfield teacher at Adamson Highschool, were pare for the profession of school ad- bu 


THE new schoolhouse in Elgin, 
Oreg., has been dedicated to and 


named for Stella Mayfield, teacher of 
three generations in that community. 
Miss Mayfield, who retired June 3, has 
taught the first grade 41 years. 

Oregon's Governor Douglas McKay 
was among the hundreds of visitors 
who attended the dedication cere- 
monies at the new building. Stores 
and business houses closed for two 
hours as the city honored its best- 
loved citizen. 

Miss Mayfield maintains that coop- 
eration with parents is the secret of 
her teaching success. 


Helen Ann Maxwell 


Miss MAXweLt was chosen “First 
Lady of the Year” for 1948 in New 
Castle, Pa., by the local chapter of 
Beta Sigma Phi. A graduate of the 
University of Pittsburgh, Miss Max- 
well has taught first grade in New 
Castle since 1929. 


Miss Johnson and Mr. Hamilton 


Two teachers in Dallas County, 
Texas, were picked to share the honor 
of being Dallas County’s Teacher of 
the Year. Tezzie Johnson, seventh- 
erade teacher at Rosemont School, 


the winners. 

The award, made by the Daily 
Times Herald of Dallas, consisted of 
inscribed silver platters and $250 
apiece, 


Nan Davis 
TEACHERS and pupils of Garfield 
School of Abilene, Kans., made their 
contributions to the American Cancer 
Drive in memory of Nan Davis, an 
elementary-school teacher who died of 
cancer last March. 


Norman J. Boyan 

Mr. Boyan has been selected by a 
special committee of members of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators to receive the next Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors Scholarship — for 
Graduate Study in School Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Boyan is an advanced student 
in educational administration and a 
candidate for the degree of Doctor of 
Education at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. He has pledged 
himself to enter the superintendency 
field as a professional career. 

This annual award, of not less than 
$1000, was established by the Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors of the NEA in order 
to encourage young men and women 


ministration. 

Mr. Boyan was chosen as the strong 
of a number of excellent candi- 

dates nominated by university schools 

of education. 


est 


Leona Baumgartner 

LEONA BAUMGARTNER has been ap- 
pointed associate chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Federal Security 
Agency. Serving under Katharine F. 
Lenroot, chief of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, Dr. Baumgartner, who has been 
assistant commissioner of health in 
New York City, will have special re- 
sponsibility for the bureau’s health 
services. Dr. Baumgartner succeeds 
Martha M. Eliot, who has been ap- 
pointed an assistant director general 
of the World Health Organization. 





SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 





Recreation Training Institute 

THE National Recreation Associa- 
tion, a service organization, has in- 
formation on_ recreation-leadership- 
training institutes held in different 
parts of the country at various times. 
Write to the National Recreation 
Association, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 
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Schools and Community 
Get Together 

From President Elmo N. Stevenson 
ff Southern Oregon College of Edu- 
ation, Ashland, comes word of an 
nteresting experiment in school- com- 
unity relationships: 

The labor representative, parent, 
civic worker, grange member, min- 
ster, social-service worker, delegate 
f industry, and the student were rep- 
resented in a panel discussion. They 
presented an interpretation of the 
needs which must be met by the 
modern school to the teachers of Coos- 
Curry counties in Oregon at their fall 
institute. The teachers under leaders 
and coleaders in groups of 20 to 25 
spent a day discussing the needs pre- 
sented and how they might meet the 
challenge. 
| For the next seven weeks, workshops 
in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion met in four centers in the two 
counties to study more intensively 
how each teacher and school could 
better meet the needs expressed by 
the lay panel. Seven faculty members 
t the Southern Oregon College at 
Ashland, each of whom could con- 
ribute a great deal by theory and ex- 












perience, led the workshop sessions. 
Extension credit was given to those 
who applied for it and who partici- 
pated in both the institute and the 
workshop. 

‘Two texts—Education for All Amer- 
ican Youth and Education for All 
American Children, both by the 
NEA’s Educational Policies Commis- 
sion—were employed as guides. Each 
workshop participant culminated his 
work by presenting a comprehensive 
outline of the ways that he and his 
school could meet the expressed needs 
and thereby improve the educational 
service to the community and_ its 
children. 

Out of the institute, came recom- 
mendations for county coordinating 
councils. Committees and work groups 
studied problems to be reported to 
the teachers at the fall institute. 

The topics thus under considera- 
tion include seeking better ways of 
[1] recording and appraising student 
progress; [2] improving parent-stu- 
dent-teacher relationships; [3] estab- 
lishing a more effective vocational 
training in and out of school; [4] de- 
veloping needed character traits and 
spiritual attitudes and values; [5] im- 
proving the skills, habits, and attitudes 





“The Right Map 

















for Every Grade” 












The Check that 
Hits the Spot 


which insure better civic and indus 
trial workers; [6] utilizing more eflec- 
tively the community resources; [{7| 
making students better homemakers; 
[8]. bringing about conditions which 
will insure developing the student to 
the fullest extent of his personal po- 
tentialities and make him a maximum 
participator in American democracy. 

These studies will continue well 
into the 1950 school year. Several 
teachers are working upon the topics 
in completing their master’s work. 
Many favorable modifications have 
already been made in community- 
school relationships. ‘The best out- 
come is the creation of an informed 
and aroused public opinion concern- 
ing the development of the whole 
child by all the educational forces in 
the community. 





DATES TO REMEMBER 





(Thru November) 

October 9-15—Fire Prevention 
Week. Write to NEA for the Safety 
Commission’s Fire Prevention and 
Protection: a Bibliography [40p-, 25¢) 
and Frankie and the Firebug, an AEW 


[Continued on page 554) 






























p- when trouble comes 
il- Wa 
| The need for scientifically graded maps and globes has @ Here it is! I knew it would be 
Vv : é : bf : . rrr > 
never been greater. Schools are crowded. New building apy 3 on time. Phat’s the 
I. has lagged behind increased enrollments. Old. outmoded — thi = . pean tg Frac 
; , vears = e organization 1uS 
u- equipment must be replaced with new, modern, up-to-date been helping its members over th 
en equipment designed for today’s requirements. “rough spots” due to. sickness, 
in ; ’ A accident or quarantine. I want to 
ve Cram has met these special conditions by developing ap- tell vou three things about T.C.U. that will make you, too, want to 
] propriate teaching aids for the different age groups. Thus | get under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 
th ~ a . _ 7 A : | 
the student learns easier and faster. The teacher enjoys — 
d : ; fe or Ist— This is the 50th year—the Golden 
as higher student interest. These are important economies ° 
tig ‘ i aed Anniversary of T.C.U. 
ip- in time-and in teaching effectiveness. 
: : ; =— Th t of T.C.U. i i 
ral We urge all American educators to follow the sensible 2nd Ye a Ri pretecten less 
Se P > 2 . . n ° 
and realistic practice of acquiring and using “The Right Ss ee o ony 
a Map for Every Grade.” 3rd—_ —‘iT.C.U. “checks that hit the spot” are 
Get the complete story of Cram’s new Physical Political Air Mailed to teacher-members. 
a Maps, Simplified and Political Maps. Land Type Cultural No wonder so many teachers have placed their trust in T.C.U. for 
Maps. Simplified Globes and many other teaching aids of the past half century. If you want real protection, covering sick- 
* outstanding usefulness. ness, accident and quarantine at low cost If you want your claim 
weed checks to come to vou at Air Vail sper d—then by all means fill out 
in- Write for your copy of Cram’s New Teaching Aids. | and mail the coupon below hl 
: } 126 T.C.U. Bldg. 
p> atalog No. 82. IT’S FREE! TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS Lineoin 8, Nebr. 
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i =~ h-—-—-—-—— FREE INFORMATION COUPON —— —— — — 
ent To the T.C.U., 126 T.C.U. Building 
es Lineoln 8, Nebraska 
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Salaries and Salary Schedules of City-School Employees, 1948-49 
Research Bulletin, April 1949 $.50 32p. 


This Bulletin presents a summary of the salaries paid city-school 
employees in 1948-49. 


Irends in City-School Organization 1938 to 1948 
Research Bulletin, February 1949 $.50 36p. 
This Bulletin is essentially an overview of selected practices in 
school organization in city-school systems. In broad outline, it indi- 
cates the scope of city-school programs—the upper and lower limits. 
Orde ( ¢ than & st he accompanied by cas/ Usual disco 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

of the United States 

1201 Sixteenth St. N. W. Washington 6. D. C. 


nts on quantities. Carriaue 
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OPUCOUPOCED 


NEW EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 


For teaching the better breakfast lesson 





Educational leaders and teachers will be interested in the 
two new graded breakfast teaching units for elementary 
health education classes edited by Laura Oftedal, Labo- 
ratory School, University of Chicago. Each unit is a com- 
pilation of helpful teaching information on breakfast, and 
consists of teacher’s manual, classroom calendar, and 30 
students’ work sheets, organized to complement regular 
teaching plans and courses of study. 


| FOR GRADES 1-2-3 | 


"A Classroom Breakfast Party and Other Classroom Activities” 
gives complete instructions with illustrations for conduct- 


ing a classroom breakfast party . . . more than a dozen 
teaching suggestions for graded pupil activities . . . sug- 
gestions for curriculum integration . . . authoritative 


background breakfast nutrition facts. 


©. §OR GRAMMES 4°56 7 


"Two Better Breakfast Plays and Other Classroom Activities” 
supplies play outline, illustrated costume ideas, and dia- 
logue for two better breakfast plays . . . graded suggestions 


for functional use of students’ work sheets . . . and the 
latest nutrition information for teaching the good break- 
fast lesson. 


Send postal card for both or either of these free units, 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Ine. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


















| 
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[Continued from page 553) 
play for intermediate grades [1l0p., 
25¢]. Write to Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. for 
School Fire Drills, procedures recom- 
mended by the Office of Education 
[20p., 10¢}. [See also page 508 of 
this JOURNAL.] 

October 17-23—National Bible 
Week. For intormation, write Lavy- 
men’s National Committee, Vander- 
bilt Hotel, New York 16, N. Y. 

October 17-24—United Nations 
Week. See page 425, September Jour- 
NAL. 

November 6-12—American Educa- 
tion Week. See page 518. 

November 16-18—Third Annual 
Conterence of the School Food Servy- 
ice Association to be held in Wash- 
ington, D.C. For information, write 
Mrs. Gertrude N. Bowie, conference 
chairman, State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1201 Mathieson Building, Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 

November 24-26—The National] 
Council of Teachers of English will 
meet at the Hotel Statler in Buffalo. 
Full particulars may be obtained from 
Western New York Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 733 City Hall, Buffalo 2, N.Y. 

For dates of NEA department con- 
ferences see page 532. 





NEW NEA LIFE MEMBERS 


CALIFORNIA—Olive M. Donegan, Myrtle Gus- 


tafson, Clarence D. Rendah!l 
Disrricr OF CoLtumMBIA—Wilda F. Faust 
Louts!tANa—Gordon A. Webb 
MaryLAnp—Ethel C. Ruppert 
MaAssacuuserrs—Elizabeth V. Fostei 
Missouri—Asa M. Ruyle, Jr. 
New Jrersty—Floyd A. Potte 
New York— Catherine C. Craven, Bernard E. 
Donovan, Pasquale P. Filice 
Onto—Ralph S. Miller, M. <A. Shellhaas, 
Helen A. Sile 
PENNSYLVANIA—Aileen Cottingham, Lois Me- 
Cormick, Fern McCune 
SouTH CAROLINA—Susan Caldwell 
Texas—Herbert O. Klose 
VircintAa—Elizabeth A. Boyd 
WaAsSHINGTON— Milton J]. Gold 
| Wisconsin—Dora Dessureau 
Wyominc—Genevieve M. Vallat 
| France—Richard F. Rathman 
PHiLippINes—Cresencio Peralta 
Puerto Rico—Julio Selles-Sola 





For Your Information 

NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N.W, 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Federal-aid legislation: See page 494 of this 
JOURNAL. 

American Education Week 1949: ‘Theme: 
“Making Democracy Work” See pages 493, 
518 of this JOURNAL. 

NEA executive officers and headquarters 
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DISCIPLINE 


The kids a hundred years ago were 
taught their tasks by rule “yp e 


“We lick 'em and we larn 'em" was the motto 


= 


ef the school. 


path to knowledge for young ‘uns » Smart or 
ww = 


wr, 


was emphasized at 


either end of their curriculum, 


But should the teacher if today a mild 


Sh- 


reproof or two 


writhe in dismay and twenty parents sue, 


4g San VP aay and guidance 
Ss 


But fessor had perhaps the 


have banished every blow. 


XY 


sometimes teacners wish they'd lived a 


hundred years ago. 





RK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Varitalk 

When Very was a celibate, 

It meant “in high degree’; 

Its emphasis was moderate 

But quite enough for me. 

It never thumped its little chest 
Or raised.its voice unduly, 

And always looked its level best 
When flanked by Yours and Truly. 


But in an age of shrill extremes 
One adverb’s ineffective, 

So now the Verys trot in teams 
To gain the same objective, 
And no one can be mortified, 
Or sad, or shy, or merry, 

Unless the mood is fortified 

By Very comma Very. 


l hope this twosome will suffice 
For purposes emphatic. 
But mated words may breed like mice 
Sequestered in an att 
And thus produce a corollary 
—the intensified intensive— 
A triple threat that makes me Very, 
Very, Very apprehensive. 
—WEARE HOLBROOK 


REPRINTED FROM THE NEW YORKER BY PERMISSION 
OPYRIGHT 19498 BY THE NEW YORKER MAGAZINE INC 
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The dreary 


ppee psychologists 


N OF FREDERICK J. MOFFIT 


It's Up to You 

WHEN school is in ses- 
sion, teachers are gene) 
ous in their contribu- 
tions to this page. But 
vacation has dried up 
the well. Waiting fo 
the flood of items which 
we hope will come to us 
with the beginning of 
school, we have mean- 
while gone to other 
sources, chiefly college 


newspapers. The results: 


Freshman courses, like 
the old gray mare, ain’t 
what they used to be. 
Take, for instance, the 
opener in philosophy 
this week. Einstein’s 
theory of relativity was 
the topic, and the pro- 


shortest definition on 
record: “When you sit 
on a hot stove for three 
minutes, it seems like 
three hours; and when 
you sit with your girl 
for three hours, it seems 
more like three minutes. That’s 
relativity!” 


Usually when the man has the 
last word with a woman it’s when 
he apologizes. 


THE little boy’s mother had _ per- 
mitted him to stay for a second show- 
ing of Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs. Came the apple-eating scene 
and the little boy turned ex- 
citedly to his mother: “If she 
eats that apple again, she’s 
crazy!” 


The kids nowadays find it 
almost too easy to drive their 
teachers crazy. With bubble 
gum, it’s a snap! 


Joun came home from his 
first kindergarten session wav- 
ing a sheet of drawing paper 
on which, for ali his mother 
knew, was a sample of impres- 
sionistic art. 

“What is this picture, John?” 
she asked. 

“I don't know,” said John, 
“I didn’t have time to finish it. 


Mother, does the first grade go to 
school all day?” 
Mother believed they did. 
“Well, can I skip kindergarten and 
go all day to first grade so I can finish 
my pictures?” 


A big-game hunter has been 
missing for days. Something he 
disagreed with ate him. 


OveRHEARD on West Market Street: 

Iwo urchins were passing the pub- 
lic library and one of them asked, 
“What's that?” 

“That's the library,” 

“Naw,” objected the first, “the li- 


was the reply. 


brary’s out in our school.” 

“This is the big one,” Number Two 
said, “the one you gotta keep quiet 
in.” 


It’s a fine thing to have laurels on 
your brows—but don’t browse on you 
laurels. 


Advertisement for a radio pro- 
gram: ‘‘Hear the weatherman. 
The complete dope on the 
weather.” 


If you like these, send us more. If 
you prefer original material [which 
puts you in the class with two of ow 
editors], send us, as you did last year, 
examples of examination boners, un 
intentional student wit, human-inter- 
est experiences—from your own Class 
room. And what abou: slips in the 
type in your school newspaper? 





“Of course you're exhausted. You simply 
MUST learn to delegate authority.” 
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You enjoy working with young people and they like you. Cs 
You enjoy showing people how to do things. | is 
You are a leader in your school group. 

You have physical and mental vigor. 

You have a wellbalanced school record. 

You have the ability to speak clearly and forcefully. 
You want to grow personally and professionally. 


You wish to be a community leader. 





You have the ability to observe. 


You want your career to provide for dle 
be 
Advancement... Recreation... Travel... i 

THEN 


OU’LL find happiness in teaching 


Reprinted from a four-page leaflet entitled Teachers Wanted, published by the Alabama Edw 
cation Association for its Teacher-Selection Week last spring. The association sent 30,000 
copies of the pamphlet to superintendents, highschool principals, and teacher-training institutions 
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Before modern mine operators invest 
the millions of dollars it costs to open a new 
coal mine, they take every possible step to 
“see” how the coal seam lays. Of all scien- 
tific tools, they rely most on geological sur- 
veys like the one in progress in the picture 
at the right. The method is called core drill- 
ing and it tells, foot for foot, where the coal 
is, how thick it is, what kind it is, and just 
what problems must be solved aboveground 
before shafts, machinery and equipment 
can be put to work belowground. 


Road map to industry's basic fuel is the 
layout (below, left) of a modern mine. All 
the angular lines shown mark the haulage 
ways, entries, and “rooms” stretching for 
many miles underground. It takes many 
scientists and engineers to plan a safe, 
modern mine. 


Powerful and low slung are the rubber- 
tired machines used to mine coal today. 
Costly equipment like the big cutter (below, 
right) can be steered right up to the work- 
ing face. The job of this “mechanical pickax” 
is to carve out a section of coal. After coal is 
| “knocked down” by explosives, efficient 
loading machines move in. Power tools like 
these have practically enabled the modern 
miner to “throw away” his pick and shovel. 





Te 2, . , 
Use the coupon to get your copy. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Edu. 
,000 
ons. 
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How to ’ Plot” a Coal Mine 


It’s easy to learn about coal! Especially when stu- 
dents have copies of the fascinating new illustrated 
booklet we’ve prepared on modern coal mining. It’s 
alled A Down-to-Earth Picture of Coal—and it’s free. 
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Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. NJ 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


| 
Please send me a specimen copy of 

A Down-tTo-Eartu Picture OF COAL. 

| (PLEASE PRINT) 

Name__ = 
Street ae P = ‘ 

I 


. 2" ee - See 





City 


Name of School — a aa 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 











TEACHERS” 






HOME OFFICE: 25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Efficient —Discriminating—Reliable National Service for Teachers and Schools. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Everyone knows how great is the need for 
teachers in every classification of education. 
Each executive in order to help the students 
in his charge is seeking opportunity to give 
advancement to teachers. Through our offices 
so many outstanding opportunities are pre- 
sented to teachers and administrators. Our 
service is nationwide. Member N.A.T.A. 


AGENCY SINCE 1885 


Member NATA 





Correspondent Agencies: New York City and Spokane, Washington 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS 


If it is a position in the Midwest, Rocky Moun- 


AGENCY 


tain Region, Oregon, Washington, or California, 


Member—N.A.T.A. 


we can find it for you. 
410-412 Weston Bldg. 


30th Year Clinton, Iowa 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





These are HUMANETTES—a combination of people and ‘*pin-ups”” 


Halloween Humanettes 


Classroom fun for everyone. Easy-to-do directions below: 




















Ever make a 
Humanette? 


It’s easy! 





1. Draw figures, large or small—witch, cat, 
skeleton, man-in-moon, etc.—on paper. 
Cut out. Dress with crepe paper or real 
togs. Fasten with Scotch tape, pin or sew. 


2. Hang up old sheet. Cut head slits, high 
as cast—long enough for heads to go thru. 


3. Pin figures to sheet at base of head slits. 


4, Then cut arm slits 
where they belong. 
(Head of one person, 
Sy arms of another give 
non -synchronized, 
comical effect.) 





5. Cast pops heads and arms through slits 
and the show is on. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for real 
chewing enjoyment. 
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Divide class into several Humanette 
groups. Each devises own stunts to 
entertain the other groups. 


Let laughter be the judge. Group 
which gets most laughs, wins. 


Here are 3 novel ideas for using 
Humanettes for this day of fun: 


Dramatise a folk song. For example— ‘‘Old 
MacDonald Had a Farm’’—let witch sing while other 
HUMANETTEs take part of animals, making appro- 
priate noises, expressions and gestures. 


Give a style show to ‘*A Pretty Girl Is Like a 
Melody.’ Have commentator discuss style of witch's 
broom, cat’s whisker length, skeleton’s hat, etc. 


Do a musical pantomime, HUMANETTES synchronize 
lip movements to background vocals of phonograph 
or singing group, but make no sound. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 





[Continued from page 554) 
division directors: Page 448, NEA Handbog 
1949, 

NEA Code of Ethics: Personal 
Leaflet No. 135. Free from NEA. 

NEA Platform and Resolutions: Handbe 
pages 387-92 

NEA departments, committees, co 
sions, and councils: Complete informatig 
Handbook, pages 301-68. 

New NEA publications: Watch the “NBj 
and Its Department” pages in the JOURNAR 

NEA membership, May 31, 1949: 427, 59) 
Victory Action Program Goals: Handbook 


pages 24-77. 


Gro 


World Organization of the Teaching 
fession: Information free from NEA. 
Affiliated associations: See Handbook pages 


ia oad 
19-276. 


NEA Dues 


Regular—including full active _ privileges 
and a year’s subscription to journal .. 6 
Special—including full active privileges pli 
a year’s subscription to Journal, Researth 
Bulletin, Proceedings .. $0 
Life—full privileges for life, including Joun 


nal, Research Bulletin, Proceedings. ....$U%§ 
or $15 annually for 10 years. 

7 fj 4 7 7 

4 ,# j PSA 
PTO Dounnat ae Ace ard 


Gladys Lomax is principal of the Hum 
boldt Elementary School in St. Joseph, Mo, 


Harold G. Shane, formerly superintendent 
of Schools, Winnetka, 
eral 


Ill., has written seve 
children and 
articles for professional journals. 


books fo 


numerous 


Mrs. John E. Hayes was first vicepresi 
dent of the NCPT before NCPT St 
Louis convention May. where she w 
elected to serve as president until 1952 


Je. 


the 
last 


John W. Harbeson was first vicechai 
man of the American Council of Educatie 
in 1946-47. 


Harold Benjamin, as this JOURNAL goes 
press, is in Afghanistan as a member of € 
UNESCO Education Mission 


Catharine Riordan Farrington taught 1§ 
years in Kansas before beginning her work 
with rural education in Michigan in 1937.7 


Berore his work in the Maryland State 
leachers Association, Milson C. Raver was 
an instructor of physics and geology and 
director of public relations at Wester 
Maryland College, Westminster. 


As THE author of Education and Social 
Dividends, Will French received the Kappa 


Delta Pi research award. 

Clyde F. Kohn went Northwestern 
University in 1945 from Harvard University, 
where he had been an instructor of geoge 
raphy. ” 

Clive M. Warner is head of the social) 
studies department of the Santa Monica City 


College. He was formerly instructor in hit 
tory at Stanford University. 


to 


Robert Hoppock is the author of a new 
book on group guidance to be published 
this fall by McGraw-Hill. 

Vanett Lawler, acting chief, Division © 
Education, Organization of American States 
has visited every South American count 
in serving the Organization of America 
States, the NEA, and UNESCO. 
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